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NEW YORK. 
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— Is the oldest and the largest TEA establishment in the United 
‘er ~ az = States. They have made arrangements to control many of 

May, the finest chops of tea that will be imported during the cur- 
rent year—from which, and from other considerations their 
ability to supply 


Genuine, New and Fragrant Teas, 


maa in almost endless quantity, will be decidedly superior to that 
m of any other House in America. 
“% They will be prepared to offer during the present season, 
os Teas in chests, half chests, quarters and eighths, of every va- 
: hip riety and quality, for Cash or approved paper, as low, or per- 
bgay haps lower, than any other wholesale Tea establishment can 
~ uniformly do—and consequently solicit the attention of every 
+ ae Country Merchant in the Trade, to their ample and well as- 
sorted stock: before they purchase elsewhere, ‘Those to whom 
a journey to New York would be inconvenient, are hereby 
~’ apprised that they can negotiate equally advantageous and 


satisfactory by letter; in this case their inquiries and orders 
fF will receive the same attention, and the latter be executed 






















with the same precision and thorough regard to their interests, 
as though upon the spot themselves. It is scarcely necessary 
to mention that upon the latter account they have, for many years, maintained a most elevated 
reputation, 

Their Teas in quarter, half and pound packages will continue to constitute a distinet department 
from their general wholesale business; and in these packages they sell to one commercial house 
only in each district, city or town in the United States. For the exclusive sale of these packed 
Teas in any particular place where no arrangements to that effect already exist, they are ready to 
treat with any responsible person or firm that may be in a suitable position for doing a Tea trade. 

No connection with any other concern, and no branches either in New York or in any part of 
the Unitec States. Their only location is 


125, Chatham Street, N. Y., (Between Roosevelt and Pearl sts. ) 








Revue Des Deux Mondes, for 1851. 


With a Supplementary Volume to be given Gratis to every Anuual Subscriber. Sub- 
scriptions $10 per aanum. Published on the 1st and 15th of each month. 


Hitherto this eminent French Periodical has formed annually four volumes, each of 1,100 pages ; 
in futnre it is the intention of the publisher to make a most important and novel addition without 
any enhancement of price. Subscribers for the year 1851 will receive (gratis) early in the yeara 
copy of the ‘ ANNUAIRE POLITIQUE, LITTERAIRE, ET STATISTIQUE” for 1850. 

It will form one large volume of 700 pages. illustrated with beautifully executed Engravings of 
eminent statesmen and men of letters. The first volume (1850) will contain the History of the 
Revolutions of 1848 and ’49, giving the different constitutions they have modified, the History of 
each Government during the year 1850, the political, industrial, and literary movements in every 
part of the world, a history of scientific discoveries, historical notices of men who have during 
that year distinguished themselves, whether in politics, letters, or in science, with a critical essay 
on the present position of the European and American press. 

This volume will be presented to annual subscribers of $10, and will be ready for delivery early 
in the year. 

It is the intention of the publisher to devote to a yet further extent than heretofore, considera- 
ble space to the consideration of American Literature, Science, and Polities, impartially and fairly 
treated—so that the American public will thus receive a complete European resumé of what is 
doing in their own country. 

Publishers who are desirous of having their publications noticed or reviewed iu this journal will 
please send copies to Mr. BAILLLIERE. Having a wide European and American circulation, a 
notice or review must be of great value both commercially and morally. 

Sole Agent for the United States H. BAILLIERE, Foreign Scientific Bookseller, 169 Fulton 
street, New York—where every new and standard work in the various departments of Science 
may be found. 
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WANDERING FOOTSTEPS. 


NAPLES, 


“Vedi Napoli e poi mori.”—Jtalian Proverb. 


Queen of the blue, the tideless sea! 

My spirit fain would call on thee, 

By that sweet, unforgotten name, 

Which links with thine its deathless fame ;— 
A name so dear to him of yore, 

Who sleeps upon the western shore, 

Under the rock’s o’erhanging brow, 

Where droops the agéd ilex-bough, 

To shade, with reverential gloom, 

An urnless, but time-honored tomb,*— 

A name—but what would it avail 

To tell again the fatal tale 7— 

The dark despair of Beauty slighted, 

The doom of passion unrequited ;— 

On such a theme ’twere sad to dwell, 

The World already knows it well, 

For many a time it hath been told, 

In music-breathing lays of old 

As sweet as those which charmed the wave, 
Ere love-lorn lips grew mute and cold, 

And the sands were scooped for the Syren’s grave. 


Oh! beautiful Parthenope! 

That sittest by the azure sea, 
"Mong scenes that more than realize 
Thoughts of primeval Paradise, 

Too fair indeed art thou to be 
A child of earth’s unholy beam! 

To mortal vision thou dost seem 

The picture of a poet’s dream, 

A radiant gem dropped from the skyt— 
A sight to gaze upon and die. 


*Tis evening, hark! the distant chime 
Of many a deep Cathedral bell, 
In music pours its soft farewell 

To sunset! It is just the time 

That heaven and earth look loveliest. 

And from the portals of the west, 

A flood of brilliancy, unknown 

To any save a cloudless clime, 

Streams upward to the zenith high, 

Suffusing half the peerless sky 

With amber light of radiant tone. 

Soft falls afar a purple ray 

O’er mountain, plain and silent bay, 

Where many a strange, fantastic prow 

Of foreign shape and gilded bow, 

Is mirrored in the placid tide 

That laves its gaily painted side. 


There’s not a breath to mar the sleep 
That lulls the azure tinted deep, 

Or break the silent hush that seems 

To gold in vague, mysterious dreams 
The motionless boughs that shadow o’er 
The margin of the curvéd shore. 


St. Elmo! from thy castled hill, 
A wondrous scene mine eyes survey, 
And through my bosom shoots a thrill 
It hath not felt for many a day. 
Above me frowns the fortress dim, 
With battlement and bastion grim, 
Below—almost beneath my feet, 
Extends the princely columned street, 
And the far sweeping, noble quay, 
Bordered by Palaces of State. 
Graced with Moresco Tower and Gate— 
Curtain and sculptured balcony ; 
Convents and spires and villages 
Gleam through the dark and distant trees, 
Dotting the dusky masses o’er 
Of woods that stretch along the shore, 
By Promontory, Rock and Bay, 
Embalmed in many a deathless lay. 
And hallowed by the Sibyl’s fame, 
The Hero and the Sage’s name. 


Lo! all the beauty of Land and Sea! 
The villa and the gadding vine, 
The grove of Cedar, Cypress, Pine, 
Where hums by day the golden bee, 
Round myrtle bower and marble shrine ; 
And ceaseless through the night’s deep noon, 
The bird of sorrow hymns the moon, 
In garden fair, by glittering fountain 
Or yet more hallowed solitude, 
Where once the Cesar’s palace stood ; 
While Echo, from the far-off mountain, 
Returning o’er the Elysian plain 
Repeats some rich, melodious strain 
Of music breathed upon the shore, 
Which swells a moment, then again 
Is faintly heard retreating o’er 
The sleeping waters, far away, 
To die upon some distant bay, 
Among the listening Isles of green 
That gem the crystal seas serene. 


Here Nature fondly vies with art 

To win the homage of the heart, 

How beautiful !—but ’tis not all— 

Even loveliness like this might pall, 

But for the unseen spirit there 

Which dwelleth in the very air, 

And whispers from each dusky wood, 

Each crag that dreameth o’er the flood, 

Between the Earthquake’s mountain hold 
And the imperial, rock-based Isle,* ° 



























































* Virgil. 
t “Un pezzo di cielo caduto in terra.’""—Sannazzaro. 
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* “ Quem rupes Caprearum terra latebit 


Incesto possessa seni?”’—C.. de 4to. Conf. Hon. 








The Doctrine of the “ Higher Law.” 





Mr. Seward's Speech. 








Which in the South, uprising bold, 
Hears many a tale of guilt and guile 

In the low murmur of the waves 

That light its azure Grottos’ caves. 


Here with the past the present blends— 
Hues bright and sad melt into one, 
Here Truth begins where Fable ends, 
Her emulous career to run; 
Like flowers that clamber in the sun, 
And gleam and glitter as they twine 
Some columned shaft or carved shrine, 
Thus o’er each fair Elysian spot, 
Fane, villa, tomb or ivied grot,— 
O’er buried mole and riven mound,— 
O’er every wave that wanders round, 
The lavish hand of Legend throws 
Her sybil leaf of golden lore, 
And still another charm bestows, 
Rare as the bloom of Pestum’s rose 
On all that touched the heart before. 
While Fancy stamps the very hour 
With Greatness! Genius! Splendor ! Power! 
The glorious gifts of olden time 
To Beauty—daughter of the clime. 


Oh! Land of classic font and grove! 
Fair haunt of Naiad and of Muse! 
Siren retreat of ease and love 
There’s nothing in thy vivid hues, 
And radiant aspect to impart 
One tinge of sorrow to the heart, 
Or check, at first, the rapturous gush 
Of feelings which to greet thee rush, 
As on the sands tumultuously 
The wild tide hurries from the sea. 
But ah! a secret horror dwells 
With Beauty in thy shadowy dells, 
Thy caves and far deep solitudes, 
Where sleeps the Lake shut in the woods, 
And where the mountain to the sky, 
By night glares upward fearfully. 
A thousand signs of wo and wail 
Strown on thy fair but fatal coast, 
Reveal to time the awful tale 
Of cities, with all their countless host 
Lost in their hour of revelry! 
’Mong sights of joy and shouts of glee ! 
Lost! ere the echo of their mirth — 
Had ceased to jeer the perishing earth! 


And yet there came a darker day 
For thee! a doom more wretched still, 
When the wild shock had passed away 
From riven plain and shattered hill! 
Would they had perished like the rest, 
These monuments of glories past! 
Nor left one fragment to attest 
Thy fall! They speak in scorn at last, 
And sear the Patriot’s heart with shame 
That burns, but may not burst in flame, 
To light throughout thy lost domain 
Old Freedom’s altar-fires again. 
Each sternly writ historic page 
Cries “ out on thee,” degenerate age! 
Which from such vast ancestral fame, 
Hath garnered nothing but the name 
To scoff the miseries that await 
The crouching bondsman’s bitter fate. 





Still lovely as in days gone by 

Look sea and land and glittering sky, 
As if the shore—the wandering wave 
Were not one universal grave ; 

As if all ’neath the vault of blue, 

Were to its smile of beauty true, 

And joyous in that loveliness, 

Which only glosses o’er distress, 

And mocks where it was meant to bless. 





The Doctrine of the * Higher Law.’’ Mr. 
Seward’s Speech.” 


This speech has made a considerable noise in 
the world; and if circumstances, apart from the 
merits of the performance, did not account for it, 
we should indulge our surprise without restraint. 
It is said that Mr. Seward is a man of ability, 
and an orator of more than ordinary power. This 
may possibly be true; but we do not hesitate to 
risk our whole credit as a critic, on the assertion, 
that nobody would ever imagine it from the speech 
before us. We have read it again and again, 
tested every link in the logic, and tried the full 
force of his attempts to be sublime. The result 
has been a very decided opiuion, that if Mr. Se- 
ward is a man of real ability, the fact must have 
been discovered in something else than this speech. 
The style has the single merit of perspicuity. 
The logic is drawn with an affected regard to 
precision, under the apparent opinion, that the 
visible contact of the propositions would deepen 
the impression of strength, by giving the appear- 
ance of coherence; as if askeleton with its bare 
and yawning ribs conveyed a more striking im- 
pression of strength, than a suit of muscles con- 
cealed by the skin. The statements of fact and 
doctrine, which form the premises of the argu- 
ment, are distinguished by no quality of vigor of 
conception or force of expression. The intellec- 
tual merit of the effort is decidedly moderate; and 
yet no speech of the last session of Congress has 
attracted more attention, or roused such a variety 
and virulence of passion in the different sections 
of the country. The whole secret of this noto- 
riety lies in a very small space. One reason of 
it consists in its being the speech of a notorious 
man. No doubt an address by Benedict Arnold, 
or an explanation by Judas Iscariot, on the sub- 
ject of their respective treasons, would attract 
universal notice; and it is not to be disguised, 
that Mr. Seward has already made himself a 


* Catrrornia, UNION anD FREEDOM. Speech of WiL- 
r1aAM H. SEwaARbD, on the admission of California. De- 
livered in the Senate of the United States, March 11, 1850. 
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very formidable competitor to the great masters | 
of treachery, for the detestation aud contempt of 
mankind. Another reason consists in the extra- 
ordinary doctrines on the morality of the public 
law, which he did himself and his species the 
disgrace to promulge from his seat in the Senate. 
The great reason of all, consists in the fact, that 
these oracular responses on the immorality of 
the Constitution, and the claims of conscience, 
embody the policy and the ground of it, on which 
the abolition party are determined to be guided 
in their course towards the fugitive-slave-law. 
In the statement of his policy and his argu- 
ment to support it, Mr. Seward has displayed a 
moral sense of such extraordinary capacities of 
distention and contraction, that it is really difficult 
to do justice in describing it. The idea of strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel has receiv- 
ed in this speech a fresh illustration, which sets 
its infamous absurdity in a strong light. The 
grand position which has given this performance 
its notoriety and its influence, is the bold asser- 
tion of moral immunity by which the honorable 
senator proclaimed his title to an imperishable 





reputation for integrity, on the ground that he 


science. The most cruel enemy of the gentle 


abolitionists, will not hesitate to accord to the! 


author of this speech, the credit of a new dis- 
covery in the science of canonization, by which 
perjury is made the passport to the reputation of 
a saint, and the deliberate violation of public 
faith is converted into an instrument of political 
apotheosis. Who can sufficiently admire the 
abilities of the man, who has cut a new way to 
the crown of the martyr, and insists upon the 
honor of political destruction rather than be sub- 
jected to the torture of preserving his integrity 
at the expense of his passion for wickedness? 
Of course the idea alluded to as the main fea- 
ture of this speech, is the office of conscience in 
setting aside the Constitution. We must allow 
Mr. Seward to express it for himself. After ar- 
guing the right granted by the Constitution of the 
United States to exclude slavery from the soil of 
California, he proceeds to inform us that, 


“‘ There is a higher law than the Constitution, 
which regulates our authority over the domain 
and devotes it to the same noble purposes.’’* 


'“ We deem the principle of the law for the re- 
capture of fugitives, therefore, unjust, unconsti- 
tutional, and immoral, and thus while patriotism 
withholds its approbation, the consciences of our 
people condemn it.”’t 


‘A question, a moral question, transcending 
the too aarrow creeds of parties, has arisen, the 


* Speech, p. 10. 
t Speech, p. 6. 


public conscience expands with it, and the green 
withes of party associations give way and break 
and fall off from it.””* 


Again, referring to the clause for the recovery 
of fugitives in the federal Constitution, he de- 
clares that— 


“ The law of nations disavows such compacts ; 
the law of nature, written on the hearts and con- 
sciences of freemen, repudiates them. Armed 
power could not enforce them, because there is 
no public conscience to sustain them.”’t 


These sentences set forth the idea in a manner 
not to be mistaken; and it is an idea which de- 
serves to be thoroughly discussed. ‘The great 
principle of religious freedom and the rights of 
conscience are involved. ‘The application of the 
principle to the subject of slavery may be easily 
settled; but the principle itself is a subject of 
immense importance. Mr. Seward himself does 
by no means fully comprehend the great doctrine 
involved in his appeal; he has mixed it with such 
a strong infusion of error in his conceptions of 
it, and has made so awful a misapplication of it 


P ; , . ; j j in our hatred of 
had violated his oath in compliment to his con- | °° Cy, Seipnet peas ey fe 


‘his detestable caricature, we are in danger of 


trespassing on doctrines which lie at the bottom 
of our civil and religious freedom. There is 
need of a wary and cautious vigilance in the ex- 
amination of this doctrine. Even independently 
of its intrinsic importance, its influence upon the 
destinies of this nation invest it with a dignity 
approaching the sublime. 

But before we enter upon the discussion of 
the principles which lie at the foundation of this 
appeal from the laws of the land, to the supre- 
macy of conscience, we feel bound to spend a 
few moments in attempting to express the ecsta- 
tic admiration with which we are inspired towards 
the author of this speech. We are admirers of 
greatness wherever it appears, and the claims 
of the honorable gentleman from New York are 
distinguished by several marks of excellence in 
their line, that are really remarkable. It is to be 
supposed that Mr. Seward, on entering the Sen- 
ate, was required to take the usual oath of fidel- 
ity tothe Constitution. By his decided allusions 
to the clause in that instrument, for the recovery 
of fugitives, he clearly admits the existence 
of such a clause, which his oath of office bound 
him to support. There is, therefore, a degree of 
coolness and self-possession in the air, with which 
he announces that such compacts as the Consti- 
tution of the United States are repudiated by 
the law of nature, and are offensive to his con- 
science, which is peculiar in the extreme. 





* Speech, p. 12. 
t Speech, p. 7. 
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There is an appearance of scrupulous integ- 
rity, an exhibition of lofty religious principle, and 
of a pure and saint-like elevation of character, 
in this constant parade of conscience, that is very 
attractive. But if we only fix a steady gaze for 
a single moment upon his Holiness of the Sen- 
ate, we shall quickly discover that which will 
reverse the current of our admiration. Who 
would dare to suspect in these saintly appeals to 
the conscience of the senator, that he was en- 
deavoring to conceal as bald and gross a perjury 
as ever led a thief to cultivate a profusion of hair, 
to cover adeficiency of ears? This age is the 
age of progress and improvement; and it is not 
to be denied, that the senator from New York 
has entitled himself to rank among the first lead- 
ers in the march of events. He has not only 
discovered that the violation of an oath may be 
made the means of political advantage, but ac- 
tually has the portentous impudence to make it 
the basis of a claim to reputation for an integrity 
approaching the fulness of sanctification. We 
have hitherto been under the impression that the 
violation of an oath was one of the worst crimes 
of the decalogue; but who can measure the 
march of improvement, or set a bound to the ex- 
cursions of genius? The recognized ethics of 
mankind are apparently doomed to perish under 
the fresh illuminvations of the senator from New 
York. Whatever may be the correctness of the 
speculative position of the right of conscience, 
to repudiate the laws, it certainly cannot release 
from guilt a man who has bound himself by an 
oath to obey those laws. In spite of all thatcan 
be said in defence or palliation of Mr. Seward’s 
conduct, he stands convicted of swearing to sup- 
port a compact which his conscience pronounced 
to be immoral, and then of attempting to shrink 
from his oath behind the shield of his conscience. 
It is really hard to understand why that extraor- 
dinary specimen of a moral sense, that rules the 
bosom of the senator, after distending itself to 
the enormity of swearing to support an immo- 
rality, should so quickly contract into the utter im- 
possibility of allowing him to redeem his pledged 
veracity. It is astonishing that so much liber- 
ality should coexist with such an excessive par- 
simony of moral feeling at the same time. Yet 
in the very midst of these absurd and atrocious 
sentiments he dares to quote an indignant con- 
demnation of all counterfeit virtues, from the pen 
of Edmund Burke. 


“Far, far from the commons of Great Britain 
be all manner of real vice; but ten thousand times 
farther from them, as far as from pole to pole, be 
the whole tribe of spurious, affected, counterfeit, 
and hypocritical virtues. These are the things 
which are ten thousand times more at war with 
real virtue; these are the things which are ten 





thousand times more at war with real duty, than 
any vice known by its name and Gistinguished by 
its proper character.’’* 


The climax of impudence is gained at last! 
Indeed, there is a mixture of coolness, effronte- 
ry, and a hard consistency of wickedness in the 
moral sentiment of this speech, which is abso- 
lutely marvellous. No honest man can rise from 
a perusal of it without a sentiment of disgust 
amounting to horror. 

The abolition movements of the present day 
are distinguished by several very singular pecu- 
liarities. Among these we have only space to 
notice one feature to be found in each division of 
the great theory. This characteristic reveals the 
whole secret of their power for mischief. It 
consists in the bold application of a few specious 
and plausible generalities, whose truth no one is 
able or willing to deny, and in arash and utterly © 
unreasonable pressure of these maxims to the 
full length of their possible, not their safe or logical 
employment. For instance, the abstract maxim, 
which lies at the basis of all republican govern- 
ment, that all men are by nature free and equal, 
is made the ground and the excuse of those mad 
schemes which now threaten the integrity of the 
Union. Unable or unwilling to apply these ab- 
stractions, as justice and common sense require 
them to be applied, these tinkers of metaphysi- 
eal and political philosophy push them to every 
extreme to which they can possibly be made to 
apply. As another instance, it is the rigid and 


unskilful management of the abstract idea that , / 


all creatures are equal by nature, which has pro- 4 
duced those absurd and disgusting movements 
among the females of some parts of the North, 
demanding a release from the dignity of their sex, 
and full liberty to disgrace the idea of woman, 
by mixing in all the haunts of professional and 
business life. Nor can the most rigid analysis 
detect any flaw in the argument, which binds the 
conclusiou to the premises, until we seize upon a 
distinction which soon dissolves the subtle yet 
most atrecious connection. If all creatures are 
equal, then woman is equally entitled with the 
man to the command of armies and the man- 
agement of States. But the delusion vanishes, 
when we discover that creatures though equal in 
right, may be different in nature, that this differ- 
ence of nature may possibly involve a difference 
in-duty and a distinction in right, that when crea- 
tures are reciprocal in nature, this reciprocity ne- 
cessarily involves a reciprocity of duty, and of 
course forestalls all identity of right. 

Of the very same complexion is the conscience 
doctrine of the senator from New York. It con- 
tains an obvious and acknowledged truth, whose 


* Speech, p. 5. 
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effect no one could fear; but this truth is so mixed 
with error aud so distorted in its application, that 
no friend of religion or his country can view it 
without horror. The honorable senator, when 
bending from his spiritual elevation to dispense 
his oracles on the Constitution, did not feel him- 
self under the slightest obligations to common 
decency and sense to draw a single discrimina- 
tion in the principle itself. or its application in 
practice. The omission was wise; a single de- 
scent from the broadest generalities would be 
fatal to his cause. Itis our purpose to disentan- 
gle this truth from the folds of error that encom- 
pass it, and to display the only true and safe prin- 
ciples which can govern its application to civil 
and political affairs. 

The whole argument of the honorable Senator 
in his appeal from the Constitution is based upon 
the assumption, that moral is superior to human 
law. This is very true. No one in his senses 
can deny or dispute it; and he must be a very 
great fool who is alarmed at this admission. 
Truth is not to be feared, and the man who 
dreads the closest application of truth to the in- 
stitution of slavery, shows that he knows very 
little of the real strength of the cause which he 
espouses with such zeal and defends with such 
folly. 

The law of God is unquestionably superior to 
the enactments of men. No human legislation 
can make it the duty of the citizen to commit a 
crime. No law of man can under any possible 
circumstances supersede the law of God. This 
great fact is taught by the plainest language of 
the Bible, by the consent of all the great masters 
of moral philosophy, and by the ablest political 
and philosophical writers of modern times. The 
doctrine of the Bible is perfectly explicit. We 
ought to obey God, rather thanman.* The Apos- 
tles of Christ were ordered by the authorities of 
Judea to quit preaching the Gospel; yet no one 
will contend that such an order superseded the 
commands of Christ, and nullified the Apostolic 
commission. The-early Christians were repeat- 
edly ordered by the decrees of the Pagan Empe- 
rors to renounce Christ and sacrifice to Jupiter, 
yet all will admit that obedience to those decrees 
would have been a high crime against heaven. 
The blood of every martyr, who has perished for 
~ his faith, is an example of the lawful supersedure 
of human by divine law. 

Wayland declares, “ We have no right to obey 
an unrighteous law, since we must obey God at 
all hazards. And aside from this the yielding to 
injustice forms a precedent for wrong, which may 
work the most extensive mischief to those who 
shall come after us.’’+ 


* Acts v. 29,—also Acts iv. 19. 
tWayland’s Elements of Moral Science, p. 364. 


Paley declares, that “still it is right to obey 
God rather than mau.” Nothing that we have 
said encroaches upon the truth of this sacred and 
undisputed maxim. The magistrate is not to be 
obeyed in éemporals more than in spirituals, where 
a repugnance is perceived between his commands 
and any credited manifestation of the divine 
will.’’* 

Adam Smith declares, “that to obey the will 
of the Deity is the first rule of duty, ail men are 
agreed. But concerning the particular com- 
mandment which that will may impose upon us, 
they differ widely from one another. In this, 
therefore, the greatest mutual forbearance and 
toleration is due, and though the defence of so- 
ciety requires that crimes should be punished, 
from whatever motives they proceed, yet a good 
man will always punish them with reluctance, 
when they evidently proceed from false notions 
of religious duty.” 

Burke sets forth that “religion to have any 
force on men’s understandings, indeed to exist at 
all, must be supposed paramount to laws, and 
independent for its substance upon any human 
institutions.”{ ‘They conceive that he who 
gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, 
willed also the necessary means of its perfection. 
He willed therefore the State. He willed its 
connection with the source and original arche- 
type of all perfection. ‘They who are convinced 
of this his will, which is the law of laws, and the 
sovereign of sovereigns, cannot think it reprehen- 
sible that this our corporate fealty and homage, 
that this our recognition of a signiory paramount, 
I had almost said this oblation of the state itself, 
as a worthy offering on the high altar of univer- 
sal praise, should be performed as all public 
solemn acts are performed, in buildings, in music, 
in decorations, in speech, in the dignity of per- 
sons, according to the customs of mankind, taught 
by their nature, that is with modest splendor, with 
unassuming state, with mild majesty and sober 
pomp.’’§ ; 

Burlamaque informs us, that in certain cases 
“we should nobly exert our courage and with all 
our might resist injustice, even at the peril of our 
lives. It is better to obey God than man. For 
in promising obedience to the sovereign, we 
could never do it, but on condition, that he should 
not order anything manifestly contrary to the 
laws of God whether natural or revealed.”’|| 

Blackstone declares that * this law of nature, 
being coeval with mankind and dictated by God 
himself, is of course superior in obligation to any 


* Paley’s Moral Philosophy, vol. 5, p. 396. 
+ A. Smith’s Moral Sentiments, p. 283. 

t Burke’s Works, vol. 2, p. 414. 

§ Burke, vol. 1, p. 499. 





| Burlamaque, vol. 2, p. 118. 
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other. It is binding over all the globe, in all 
countries, and at all times; no human laws are 
of any validity, if contrary to this; and such of 
them as are valid derive all their force, and all 
their authority mediately or immediately from 
this original.’’* 

These authorities have been quoted to let the 
reader see that the superiority of moral to human 
law, is a principle, not only defended by the high- 
est of all authorities in the Bible, but is fully ad- 
mitted by the first writers of the past and present 
age on the subjects of moral and political philos- 
ophy. Indeed it is impossible for any well reg- 
ulated mind to object to the proposition that the 
jaws of God are as superior in force as they are 
in dignity. to the enactments of men. The rea- 
son is obvious; the law of God is the law of right, 
and by the terms of the definition a violation of 
right is the commission of wrong. The law of 
God is the law which requires that everything 
that ought to be done, should be done in the right 
twway; that obedience to human law should be 
paid in the manner that is right, and of course 
any conflict between the two is a contest between 
right and wrong, either in the substance of the 
order or in the manner of its discharge. The 
principles of morals are eternal and unchangea- 
ble, nor can any agreement on the part of man 
extract the venom from the nature of crime; no 
human law can be binding which is a violation 
of the law of God governing the case. 

All that is necessary now to the complete dis- 
comfiture of Mr. Seward on his own principles, 
would be to inquire whether the law for the re- 
covery of fugitive slaves is really an offence 
against the law of God, or whether it be not in 
fact merely a repetition of that law. But we 
will postpone this inquiry for the present. for 
the purpose of ascending the broadest prin- 
ciples involved in the issue, and there face to 
face, with the newly illuminated Senator from 
New York, crowd him to the edge of his spiritual 
elevation and pitch him from the battlements. 
To enable us to accomplish our object, we must 
beg the patience of the reader in a preliminary 
survey of the field of argument. 

It will be perceived at once that this doctrine of 
the * higher law” involves the great principles of 
religious liberty and the rights of conscience. It 
fornis one of the grand divisions of the contest, 
which is now about joining for a mortal struggle 
between the hosts of error and the armies of 
truth, ou the issue of which are suspended far 
higher and more magnificeut results than even 
the fate of this noble republic. The abolition 
movements of these days are members of that 
great family of pretended reforms, which, di- 


* Tucker's Blackstone ,vol. 1, p. 41. 





vorced from the authority of religion, are plung- 
ing forward under the reckless guidance of a 
philosophical turn for speculating on all the af- 
fairs of human life. The foundations of civil 
society, the bounds of political rule, the rights of 
private judgment and the prerogatives of con- 
science, the laws of property and the principles 
of wages, the authority of marriage and the po- 
litical rights of women, in short, every possible 
form of social existence, to which the abstract 
maxims of Equality among men can be foreed 
to apply, are fast becoming subjects of fierce dis- 
pute. Some are already the material of able 
and reckless controversy, and others are fast 
taking their position for the great field-day of 
Armageddun. It has become necessary for the 
friends of order and the foes of fanaticism, to 
prepare themselves to meet and confute the 
bold and impudent plausibilities of the rising phi- 
losophy. It is the easiest imaginable task to 
trace the parentage of this detestable brood of 
socialist and levelling principles to the atheistic 
speculations of the French philosophers. The 
speculations of the French infidels on the subject 
of morals and religion were from the first more 
or less mixed with their speculations ou govern- 
ment. From this fact there sprang an unnatural 
alliance between the principles of infidelity and 
the theory of freedom, and a violent severance 
of the tie that inseparably connects the true rights 
of man with the true obligations of religion. 
This state of affairs has given origin to some of 
the most outrageous violations of the first ideas — 
of justice and the simplest dictates of decency. 
From this has sprung the wildest and most atro- 
cious doctrines of radicalism and a crop of theo- 
ries not less abhorrent to every sentiment of 
honor, than offensive to the principles of morals. 
The reason is clear. The abstract maxims of 
the republican theory that all men are by nature 
free and equal, can be very plausibly applied to 
various parts of social law, with the most start- 
ling results. One application of it would entitle 
all men to equal rights in the ownership of the 
soil. Another would demand an equal division 
of every species of property. Another would 
require that the wages of all men should be re- 
duced within the limits of justice, by a scale of 
equality. Another would rob the husband of his 
right to the exclusive possession of his wife, asa 
trespass upon the equal rights of his neighbor. 
Allthe horrors of a spirit of agrarianism far fiercer 
and more ravenous than in the days of the Grac- 
chi, may be logically justified by a misapplication 
of the great truths contained in the theory of 
freedom. The metaphysical distinctions which 
guard the cause of truth from these consequences, 
from its principles, are so subtle and attenuated 
that the intellect of the masses is unable to 
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pursue them to their just and discriminated results. 
The consequence is that the plausible conclu- 
sions just alluded to, appear to the rude appre- 
hensions of the people as the just and necessary 
consequences of those principles of freedom, 
which are universally admitted to be true. 
Hence all these social evils, fraught as they are 
with everything to shock and disgust a cultiva- 
ted sensibility, appear to the masses as the ne- 
cessary fruits of all just reform. When this sen- 
timent is created, society perishes uuder the 
armed shock of the democracy. 

Now the only possible way, in which this sen- 
timent can be kept from growing up in the minds 
of the people, is to check the misapplication of 
the maxims of equality by the precepts of moral 
law. Men must be met by a law which they 
acknowledge to be authoritative, ordering them 
to refrain from entrenching upon the rights of 
their neighbor. They must be informed that 
such absurd misapplications of acknowledged 
truths as result in all the theories of socialism, 
are absurd in themselves, are violations of justice 
between man and man, and are offensive to the 
laws of God. The authority of Deity must be 
_ invoked to give force to these sentiments of mo- 





same source, and allied by blood to all the atroci- 
ties of socialism will produce the very same kind 
of effects. 

The question of moral sentiment raised in the 
speech of Mr. Seward, is involved in this mass 
of metaphysical speculations, and the whole may 
be brought into a manageable form by reverting to 
the grand principle common toall. The discus- 
sion of it then leads us back te original princi- 
ples, and from a consultation with the origin of 
government, we may determine the rights and 
immunities of conscience. 

There are several theories held on the subject of 
the origin and design of government, and from the 
differences in these theories are derived impor- 
tant differences in practice. The grand idea of 
the abstract equality of men considered simply 
as creatures, found no place in the feudal sys- 
tem of Europe. The divine right of kings and 
the passive obedience of the subject formed the 
political creed of all Europe. The first glim- 
merings of the modern liberty dawned on the 
keen intellects and stubborn pride of the English 
people. From a time beyond the records of au- 
thentic history the essential elements of political 
emancipation gradually expanded io the English 





rality, or else they will lose all weight by subsi- 
ding into advice, when the whole benefit of their 


application depends upon their having the force 
of law. 


The evil done by the French speculators is| 


then plainly discerned. They stimulated the peo- 
ple to a rigid examination into their natural 
rights, and at the same time broke down the au- 
thority of moral and religious law, by discrediting 
the evidences of Christianity, and even the very 
existence of a God. The rude intellect of the 
people unable to draw the delicate yet essential 
distinctions in the metaphysical theory of free- 
dom, and at the same time taught to believe that 
the concrete truths and precepts of morality, 
which guarded against the misapplication of the 
maxims of equality, were without any legitimate 
/ authority—soon began to insist that the equality 
of men extended to every object of desire and 
that all obstacles in the way of a practical appli- 
cation of them were crushed by the mere force 
of necessary right and justice. The result is 
well known. In less than five years from the 
time, when the States General met in 1789, to 
embody the demands of the French nation in a 
new constitution, France had become memorable 
to the remotest ages, as the theatre of the most 
fearful tragedy known to the history of modern 
times. The Reign of Terror was the legitimate 
offspring of a union between the republican the- 
ories of Locke and Sidney, and the skeptical 


jurisprudence, until they were transplanted and 
matured in the fresh and vigorous conceptions of 
| the statesmen of America. Here the bold and 
daring genius of our fathers pushed the popu- 
lar principles of the British Constitution to 
their just and most noble conclusions. Preach- 
ing the glorious evangel of absolute equality of 
right in human creatures, the fathers of this re- 
public reared the magnificent structure of demo- 
cratic government. Caught by the fascinating 
beauty of this new philosophy of politics, the 
speculators of Europe began to expand them in 
the machinery of a metaphysical logic, until the 
prescription and hoary legitimacy of a thousand 
ages trembled to the hosannahs, which proclaim- 
ed the rights of man and the equality of the race. 
Metaphysical theories and metaphysical schemes 
of reform grew into the most dangerous repute. 
Facts were left out of view, all secondary rights 
were forgotten, all regard to the influence of cir- 
cumstance was impatieutly thrust aside as stand- 
ing in the way of the immediate regeneration of 
maukind, and the naked maxims of abstract 
equality were pushed to extremes at once Judi- 
crous and terrible. The results have already 
been alluded to in this review. The excesses of 
the French Revolution excited a total revolution 
in many minds until then fully imbued with the 
principles of freedom. The fearful power of 
these maxims in the hands of an undisciplined 
rabble, led the cautious, nay, even many of the 


theories of Voltaire and Rousseau. The doc-| mostsanguine, to question the utility of a specu- 





trines of the abolitionists springing from the! lative theory capable of such a terrible abuse. 
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The current in Evgland ran high against every- 
thing tainted with the French philosophy, until, 
in the effort to avoid the evil, the good was re- 
morselessly assaulted. Sentiments begun to be 
uttered, which would have disgraced the worst 
days of the most imperious Tudor, or the most 
unprincipled Stuart. Ideas, which would have 
been the scorn of the Englishmen of the times 
of Hampden and Cromwell, were the avenues to 
promotion in the reign of George the Third. A 
prelate of the Established Church boldly declared 
that “the people had nothing whatever to do 
with the laws except to obeythem.” The great 
philosophical statesman of the day fell back 
from the platform on which he had preached the 
doctrines of freedom in his youth with a force of 
eloquence, a profusion of fancy, a wealth and 
amplitude of logic, a splendor, vehemence, and 
variety of diction, unexampled in the parlia- 
mentary history of England; and the matured 
wisdom of Edmund Burke, alarmed for the very 
foundations of society, was found combating the 
ardent principles of his young and glowing ge- 
nius. The whole theory of freedom fell into 
contempt, and principles were asserted in the 
heat of the conflict which would perpetuate 
every despotism on earth, and petrify all the 
_ miseries of social life. Everything was resolved 
| into prescription, and no right was admitted to 


be valid, which could not trace a pedigree back | 


through the records of authentic history into the 
mistsof tradition. ‘The University of Cambridge 
sent forth from the pen of Hey, a denial of all 
the rights of man, except such as were created 
by civil government. ‘This theory could not re- 
sist the formidable accusation of being founded 
on the absurdity that government existed before 
man, and of justifying all possible extravagances 
of tyranny. Certainly the only right that man 
has to complain, exists when his rights are vio- 
lated, and if he has no rights at all but what are 
allowed him by government, if governinent choose 
to allow him no rights at all, he must suffer in si- 
lence, with no room to complain. The very 
grossness of this theory proved its destruction. 
The theory of Burke differed from the theory of 
Hey, by admitting the rights of nature, and claim- 
ing that they were all surrendered into the hands 
of society to be doled out according to its own 
ideas of prudence and necessity. It is fatal to 
this modified theory of absolutism that it is fol- 
lowed by the very same practical results, which 
slew the theory of Cambridge. If a man has 
given up all his rights, then he has no more right 
to complain if any or all of those rights are with- 
held from him, than if he had no rights at all, 
except what were granted by the favor of society. 
The true theory of the design and origin of go- 
vernment is this: that all men are by nature free 





and equal, is a self-evident truth when properly 
understood. It does not mean to affirm that men 
are equal in anything but in their abstract rights \ 
considered simply as creatures. Nor does the 
assertion of freedom affirm a reiease from all ob- 
ligation to existing law; neither does the phrase 
by nature mean that men are actually born to 
equal equitable right to the existing valuables of 
human possession. The whole sentence has 
reference to man considered as a creature, and 
prior to any consideration of him as a member 
of society. Of course since all are by nature free 
and equal, no one has a right to control another, 
which the other does equally possess over him. 
But the propensities of nature and the necessities 
of the case drive men into society, and this is ne- 
cessarily formed by the relinquishment of certain 
personal rights on the part of those who compose 
the association and form the compact. If all the 
rights of the individual had been relinquished 
into the hands of society, then no injury could be 
done to the individual, no matter how despotic 
the action of government might be; but the the- 
ory of the partial surrender of right. guards the 
reserved rights of the individual and marks the 
just bounds of the civil authorities. The end of 
government is not complex, but specific; it is not 
a great reservoir into which the whole mass of 
human rights have been poured, and from which 
the individual is to draw all the rights of his per- 
son, and the supplies of his wants. The state is 
not the great parent of the individual, to whom 
is committed the charge of stimulating the ener- 
gies and directing the conduct of the separate 
atoms that compose it. The just end of govern- 
ment is simply the protection of the members of 
society in the use and enjoyment of their reserved 
rights, and if the individual chooses to neglect or 
abuse them, the government has no responsibility 
to render, and no right to complain. The con- 
trary theory that all rights of person have been 
merged in the general good of the whole and 
committed for management to the care of the 
government, would make it the duty of the civil 
authority to apply all necessary means of coer- | 
cion to secure the industry of the individual and 

the supply of all his wants. Of course if the 
govervment failed in this duty, the individual might 
cowplain that his right to take care of himself 
had been removed, and yet the government failed 
to provide for him. It is this grand mistake as 
to the proper design of civil government, which 
brings the armed mobs of Paris round the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, clamoring for employment, and 
looking to the civil power to provide them bread 
to eat and clothes to wear. The whole scheme 


is built upon a false theory. The end of govern- 
ment is simply to protect the individual in the 





enjoyment of his rights and in the proper 
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pursuits of his calling ; not a protection and a pa- 
tronage by direct acts of governmental power to 
promote his interests, but a simple protection 
from interruption or disturbance in his own efforts 
to enrich himself. The just functions of a civil 
government are defined by the rights relinquished 
into its hands, and it cannot equitably pass the 
bounds of those relinquished rights. As soon as 
it begins to touch the individual by direct acts of 
power, it does to that extent transcend the just 
functions of its office. 

It is perfectly true, as Paley says,* that the 
social compact is a fiction, that no solemn con- 
vention was ever held in reality to define the 
rights of the governor and the duties of the 
governed ; but it is not true, as he says, thatitis 
not just to allow practical results and reforms to 
grow out of this fiction of fancy. Although the 
formal creation of the social compact has never 
occurred as a historical fact, it is, nevertheless, a 
metaphysical truth. It is the idea implied in the 
formation of gociety. When men are found for- 
mally relinquishing their rights, it must be sup- 
posed that they are doing it in consideration of 
some other advantage. To suppose men then 
to relinquish their rights of self-control to another, 
is to essentially and necessarily suppose that they 
are to receive some benefit in return. It is this 
_ idea of mutual advantage that is the cause of so- 
ciety, and is necessarily pre-supposed in its forma- 
tion. Just as the idea of a fixed relation between 
numbers is taken for granted in the operations of 
arithmetic, so the existence of society implies the 
mutual expectation of advantage. Even Burke 
himself in the midst of his splendid effort to dis- 
credit the theory of freedom admits that society 
is a contract.t ‘This compact is the implied 
| guaranty of mutual benefit between the ruler 
and the ruled. This implication is positive proof 
that the theory we have advanced as to the par- 
tial relinquishment of right on the part of the in- 
dividual is true, because a total relinquishment 
of right would involve an evil far worse than 
those designed to be avoided by the forma- 
tion of society, and the gross folly of sacrificing 
the end to the means. 

It will be noticed that the individual has no 
right to complain unless his reserved rights are 
invaded, and that government has no right to 
regard anything as rebellion which does not vio- 
late the functions of its office. The individual 
can never destroy his abstract rights as a creature, 
because he can never be anything else than a 
creature, but these abstract rights remain as pure 
abstractions, entirely subject to the rights and 
duties growing out of his new position as a mem- 
ber of society. The right of the individual to 


* Paley, vol. 5, 288—289. 
t Burke’s works, vol. 1, p. 498. 
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complain of oppression is measured by the rights / 


he has reserved, and not by his rights in the 
abstract. 

What then are the rights which man has re- 
linquished to society? In the briefest terms, 
they are only those which are necessary to the 
discharge of the functions and the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of civil government. All 
rights not necessary for this purpose are reserved 
to the individual. Thus the rights of conscience 
are not necessary to the existence of society, and 
are retained by the individual. Thus the rights 
of property are not necessary to the maintenance 
of society, and are reserved to the individual. 
The right to tax is a species of exception, be- 
cause some property value is essential to the 
support of the government. So, inasmuch as 
conscience may be concerned in the execution of 
the laws, when the control of conscience becomes 
necessary to the existence of society, the govern- 
ment may exert a negative coatro! over it, and 
analogous to the power of taxation. But civil 
government has no more right to interfere with 
the proper rights of conscience, than it has to 
absorb all the property of the land, under a pre- 
tence of exercising its acknowledged and law- 
ful right to levy taxes for its necessary support. 

This simple conception of the origin and de- 
sign of government, as based upon rights relin- 
quished by the citizen and designed to protect 
him in the rights he has reserved, cuts through 
all the confused and disorderly disquisitions of 
Paley and other moralists, who have attempted 
to reconcile a union of the Church and the State 
with the genuine principles of religious liberty. 
The whole system of a state religion is based 
upon the usurpation of certain functions by the 
civil government, to which it had no manner of 
title. No government has the right to discrimi- 
nate between contending creeds to the advantage 
of one, and the restraint of the other, simply be- 
cause the rights of conscience have been reserved 
to the individual and all interference with them 
is usurpation and tyranny. ‘This is the outline 
of the theory of religious freedom, rising from 
the mists of oppression and fanaticism like a 
tower of steel, whose dark and polished battle- 
ments lift themselves towards Heaven in all the 
severe simplicity of invincible truth. 

But inasmuch as obedience to the laws is a 
moral duty, and as such comes under the juris- 
diction of conscience, what principle is to govern 
the civil authority in its requirements from con- 
science, and conscience in its conduct towards 
the law? On the broad principles on which we 
have discussed the formation of government, 


it has no right to require from conscience obe- “ 


dience to any law, except those which pro- 
perly belong to its functions. Within the bounds 
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of its appropriate duty the civil law has a right 
to call upon conscience to enforce its dictates, 
and conscience so far from having the right to 
refuse is bound tocomply. But this supposition 
involves the implication that government is dis- 
charging its just functions, which of course can- 
not conflict with the rights of conscience. By 
the just functions of government we here mean, 
not the functions which may be just and lawful 
according to the particular constitution of a coun- 
try ; but functions that are proper according to 
the abstract idea of a just government. A 
thing may be lawful, by a particular constitution 
or frame of government, and yet be a violation 
of moral right. It may be lawful according to 
the laws of a country to force conformity to an 
established religion, but this would be an outrage 
to moral law, because it is injustice to the rights 
of conscience. No government has amoral right 
to require any obedience from conscience except 
within its morally just functions. If it does make 
such a requisition, although conformable to the 
laws of the land, the government is responsible 
for a breach of what is right. There can then 
be no difficulty, when the functions of civil govern- 
ment are confined within the limits made lawful 
to itby moral propriety. The real difficulty in 
the case arises, when government makes a re- 
quisition upon conscience which it was entitled 
to make by the laws of the land, but which it 
had no right to make according to the precepts 
of abstract justice, or when conscience, whether 
truly or not, receives the impression that the re- 
quirement of the law is an offence against God. 
If the government requires an offence to moral- 
ity, of course the government isto blame. If 
conscience puts a false construction on the mo- 
rality of the requisition, conscience is to blame. 
We here consider both the government and con- 
science under their mutual relation and subordi- 
nation to the law of God. But we must con- 
sider them under their relations to each other, 
if we would reach practical conclusions. If every 
conscience which conceives its rights to be viola- 
ted is allowed to nullify the laws of the land, the 
laws lie at the mercy of each individual moral 
sense, and society is dissolved. On the contra- 
ry, if the government is permitted to force any 
requisition it may choose to pass, all the rights 
of conscience and the freedom of religion is an- 
nihilated. Who shall decide upon an issue be- 
tween the claims of the law and the conscience 
of the citizen? If the government decides, does 
it not become a judge of conscience ; if the indi- 
vidual isto decide for himself, do we not admit 
the superiority of individual opinion over the 
laws of the land? These are the grave and dif- 
ficult questions involved in this controversy. 
They must be answered in detail. 


It will be seen and admitted by all that con- 
science as the representative of the deity has no 
right, in a moral view, to oppose the laws of the 
land, except when they violate the laws of God. 
If there is a real discrepancy between the law 
of the land, and the commands of God, it is right 
“to obey God rather than man.” No such law 
can impose an obligation to obedience; it is void 
by the essential nature of morality; men are 
bound by every tie of loyalty to God not to obey 
it. But conscience may often mistake and mis- 
represent the requirements of God; has it no 
rights in this case? It is here necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the rights of conscience towards 
God, and its rights towards man. No one will 
admit that conscience has any right to alter or 
modify the lawsof God. If therefore conscience 
pronounce a thing to be immoral, which is really 
commanded in the divine law, it is responsible to 
God. But the government has no right to be- 
come an umpire between conscience and the di- 
vinity, and decide that this scrupie is just and 
that scruple is unfounded; as this would con- 
stitute the government lord over conscience, 
whose rights have been reserved to the citizen. 
If mistaken consciences have no rights, their free- 
_dom in religion is a mockery. No matter how 
wide may be the errors of a conscience, the civil 
arm has no right to judge of the error. ‘There is 
responsibility somewhere; but the matter is per- |, 
sonal with the citizen and the decision rests with 
him. It is just here that the grand question of 
the freedom of thought—the rights of private 
judgement—the necessity for an authorized in- 
terpreter on points of doctrine and duty so long 
agitated between the Protestant and the Papist, 
takes its position in this mass of metaphysical 
rights. ‘The decision is forced by the inevitable 
necessities of the case to rest with the individual. 
Will it be asked shall his single opinion control 
his conduct in the face of the combined suffrages 
of thenation? ‘To this we answer unhesitatingly 
in the affirmative. He has no right to follow a 
multitude to do what seems to him to be evil. 
It is impossible to throw the decision of the ques- 
tion from the individual, no matter on what 
grounds he forms his decision, that decision is his 
own. If he yield his opinion in deference to the 
public voice, he is fully responsible, because 
the opinion of the multitude, or the decision of 
the Pope, as the case may be, are only the 
grounds of his decision, but that decision is his 
own. The united opinion of a large number 
increases the probability that they are right, and 
that he is wrong; but a man sins, if he does what 
he thinks is wrong, because others think it to be 
right. The freedom of thought is invincible, and 
no man can throw of his responsibility in the use 
of it. 
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Do we then plead for anarchy, by leaving the 
Jaw subject to the opinions of each individual ? 
By no means. The idea just stated guards that 
conclusion. The individual decides under a dou- 
ble responsibility to the law of God and the law 
of man. For whatever may be the justice of 
the human law, as affected by the views of con- 

¥ science, the objections of conscience do not in- 
validate its force. If conscience leads a man to 
violate the law, he must suffer the penalty, wheth- 
er justly or unjustly, rather than endanger the 
tranquillity of the public. 

If, therefore, there be a conflict between the 
laws of the land and the dictates of duty, what 
should be the eourse to be pursued? Do the 
ethies of the Bible permit every man, whose con- 
science becomes wounded by the acts of the leg- 
islature, to raise the standard of seditious resist- 
ance to the censtituted authorities of the law ? 
By no manner of means. When the requirement 
of the legislature is a palpable violation of the 

V divine commands, the duty of reverence to lawful 
authority is still binding, and the citizen is bound, 
while avoiding all offence against God, to uphold 
the dignity of the government. The scriptures 
no where authorize a violent and seditious re- 
sistance to law. But where there is really an 
issue between a law of man and.a command of 

God, it is the duty of the citizen to decline obe- 

dience to the precept of the former, and if it is 
v required he must quietly submit to its penalty. 
Should he resist the law by violence, he would be 
guilty of a high crime in perilling the interests of 
society in defence of an individual right however 
sacred. The safety and tranquillity of society is 
of far more importance than any mere personal 
affairs, and no man can Jawfully insist upon an 
individual right, that is incompatible with the 
general safety. He has no right to obey the law, 
because it would offend against God and pollute 
his conscience. He has no right to resist it, be- 
cause it would endanger the peace of society. 
The only alternative is to endure the penalty. 
A man may lawfully become a martyr to his 
sense of duty, but he has no right to become a 
rebel against the laws of morality. Such is the 
line marked out for conscience, when it comes in 
conflict with law. 

Now the question arises, what should be the 
proper course of the government towards con- 
science? If the law is absolutely necessary to 
the existence of society, it must be enforced at 
every hazard. In this conflict between con- 


science and the law, the superior necessities of 


the safety of society, gives the government the 
right of a negative control over conscience, anal- 
ogous to the right to tax. By this negative con- 


“ trel, we mean the right to apply the penalty of 


the law, when its precept is violated. If the law 


is not absolutely necessary to the peace of society, 
it ought not to be enforced on the tender con- 


gained at the same time an exception is made in 
favor of scrupulous consciences, that exception 
should be made. If the end of the law can only 
be attained by enforcing it on all indiscriminately, 
it must be enforced, because the safety of society 
itself is of more consequence than the rights of any 
individual or class in society. It is here a contest 
between the right of the person and the right of 


system has been jarred by the existence of moral 
disorders. In such a conflict the most important 
right must prevail. Thus taxes for the supply of 
military stores are necessary to the safety of so- 
ciety ; but the law for raising supplies for military 
purposes, ought to make a formal exception in 
behalf of the Quakers, who are conscientiously 
opposed to the whole system. But if the ne- 
cessities of the times should demand supplies 
which could only be raised by a general assess- 
ment, then the right of the Quaker to the pro- 
tection of his conscience would give way to the 
commanding exigencies of the hour. ‘The law 
must be upheld; yet conscience must be saved 
from pollution; and the only way for the accom- 
plishment of the double purpose, is the infliction 
on one side and the endurance on the other, of 
the penalty of the law. This is the very utmost 
extent allowed by duty to the individual in con- 
travening the laws of the land. The majesty of 
law must be honored either by compliance with 
its precept or submission to its penalty. In de- 
ciding upon an issue of this description, the law 
is by no means properly considered as constitu- 
ting itself a judge over conscience, but simply as 
exercising its judgment as to what is demanded 
by its own necessities, and the means to supply 
them. 

We have just considered the general princi- 
ples which should control the conduct of con- 
science towards the law, and the law towards 
conscience. We purpose now to glance very 


and conscience. The argument just closed sup- 
poses the decisions of conscience to have been 
already formed, and had reference to their prac- 
tical application. The present inquiry respects 
the rights of conscience to form these decisions 
adverse to the laws of the legislature. 

If the requisition of law condemned by con- 
science be a real offence against God, of course 
the moral sense is not only justified in protesting, 
but is bound to protest against it. All require- 
ments of obedience to such a law are void, and 
if enforced are oppression. 





If the law embody no trespass, but is conceived 


science. If it be necessary, and the end can be * 


the government, a conflict of rights, a state of . 
affairs peculiar to a world where the whole moral 


briefly at the moral law which controls both law ' 
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to do so by an honest though mistaken con- 
science, then the requisition of obedience is only 
oppression when the rights of conscience are un- 
necessarily disregarded. But conscience stands 


* responsible to God, and is guilty according to 


circumstances, for pronouncing that to be a sin 
which is in fact no sin. 

If the law embody a requisition of no particu- 
lar moral character in itself, and conscience should 
scruple it, then the law must be disregarded in pre- 
cept, and, if enforced, must be honored in pen- 
alty. In this case, if a man violate his conscience 
to obey the law, he is guilty for violating a greater 
to honor a lesser obligation. He is also respon- 
sible to God for this discrimination, and the guilt 
of the mistaken decision of conscience is con- 
trolled by circumstances. 

But when the law of the land embodies a posi- 
tive moral precept in its requisitions, no one can 
hesitate to decide that no conscience has the right 
to decide the law to be an offence to itself. When 
the law of man, so far from requiriug a violation 
of divine law, is actually nothing less than a rep- 
etition of it, and when the objections of con- 
science to the law, are really objections to the 
law of God, no man will hesitate for an instant 
in deciding that the claims of such a conscience 
are entitled to no more respect than the yells of a 
maniac. The contrary supposition would place 
the law of God, as well as the enactments of 
men, at the mercy of every conscience on earth. 
No conscience has the right to form a decision 
impeaching the morality of divine law. The 
grand error of the senator of New York lies in 
his mistaking the dictates of his conscience, for 
the commands of his Maker; and in appealing 
to the one, he committed the fatal blunder of sup- 
posing he had appealed to the other. There is 
an essential difference between conscience and 
the law of God. The former is but the exponent 
of the latter; but inasmuch as it is liable to be 
deluded, all its decisions on points of duty must 
be reviewed by the law of God. Hence a man 
may sin against God by obeying his conscience. 


, It is a piece of blasphemous nonsense to suppose 


that the law of God may be set aside by every 
debauched and absurd conscience in the land. A 
man is bound to resist conscience when it is lead- 
ing him astray. Besides this, the rights of con- 
science, even under human society, have refer- 
ence to speculative opinions and points of morals 
in which there is no overt danger to the State ; 
but not to gross and outrageous violations of mo- 
rality in which the peace of society is concerned. 
No man would think of tolerating, under the 
rights of conscience, the moral sense of the In- 
dian Thug, which persuades him that it is a 
moral duty for him to assassinate every man he 





conscience debauched until crime becomes its 
morality, has no rights. 

Now let us apply these principles to the case 
of Mr. Seward and the Fugitive-Slave-Law. 
Admitting that the recapture of a fugitive slave 
is the crime he imagines, we charge him with 
guilt on the very broadest principles of religious 
freedom, for encouraging a seditious resistance to 
the law, when he was bound to uphold the dig- 
nity of the government at the same time that he 
protected his conscience, by submitting to the 
penalty. Besides, in his own case, his guilt is 
heightened by the violation of a positive oath to 
the constitutional provision for the law, and on 
the part of his constituents, by the violation of 
the pledged and sacred guarantees of the Union. 
Admitting all that he assumed, as to the crimi- 
nality of the law, he was only justified in a sim- 
ple non-compliance with the precept, and by 
submitting to its penalty; not in seditious resist- 
ance to its authority. 

But this is not all of his guilt. Mr. Seward 
and the abolitionists of the North, are responsi- 
ble to God, in a fearful account, for debauching 
their consciences into a decision of duty that sets 
at defiance one of the simplest requirements of 
morality, makes the decalogue a permit of crime, 
the Bible an immoral lie, and blasphemes God 
as the open approver of the worst of crimes. 

Here is the great issue in the controversy, and 
here we meet it. Mr. Seward either holds sla- 
very to be asin per se, or he is trifling most egre- 
giously with our credulity. The whole justifica- 
tion of his splendid specimen of pious perjury, 
turns upon the question, whether the recapture 
of a fugitive be or be not an offence against God. 
The honorable senator affirms, and we in addi- 
tion to denying that affirmation, venture another, 
that it is the refusal to recapture and restore the 
slave which constitutes the offence to morality. 
In other terms, Mr. Seward appeals to a “higher 
law’? than the Constitution to protect him from 
his oath, while we appeal to a “ higher law” than 
his or any other conscience, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of our rights. 

Now when we kuow that all the renowned and 
illustrious saints of fhe Old Testament were, 
without exception, owners of large numbers of 
slaves; that slavery is justified in the very letter 
of the tenth precept of the moral law; that it 
was legalized by the lawgiver of the Jewish na- 
tion, acting under the immediate direction of Al- 
mighty God; that it is sanctioned by repeated 
rules given in the New Testament for its regula- 
tion and control; that all the early members of 
the Christian church, both Jew and Gentile, were 
owners of slaves, we cannot help being amazed 
at the astonishing discoveries effected by Mr. Se- 


meets. A weak conscience has its rights, but al ward io the higher resources of impudence. But 
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this is not all. The Bible contains two distinct 
instances of that very crime so abhorrent to the 
chaste sensibilities of the honorable senator. One 
is the restoration of Hagar, flying from the jeal- 
ousy of Sarah, met by an angel of God, and by 
him directed to return to her mistress and submit 
to her authority.* The other case is the resto- 
ration of Onesimus by Paul. The Epistle to 
Philemon is a letter written by the Apostle to a 
Christian slaveholder and sent by the hand of 
his fugitive slave, who had been met in his wan- 
derings by the great orator of the church, con- 
verted to the faith, and was now returned to his 
master with an inspired letterin his hand, acknow- 
ledging the rights of the owner, and entreating 
him to deal gently with his repentant servant, on 
the ground, that though master and servant ac- 
cording to the flesh, they were then brethren in 
the faith of Christ. Now when we see an Apos- 
tle of Christianity sending back a slave to his 
master, with what is now admitted to be a part 
of the canon of revelation, in his hands, what 
are we to think of the men who are perpetually 
denouncing acts identical with the act of the 
Apostle, as the consummation of all practical 
villainy? Mr. Seward must excuse us for hint- 
ing that his infidelity is largely spiced with the 
rankest venom of blasphemy. He has improved 
upon the delicate invectives of Thomas Paine, 
and, while owning the truth of Christianity, has 
stultified himself by attacking its morality. 

This appeal to conscience becomes all the 
more remarkable from another slight congidera- 
tion. It has uniformly been esteemed a breach 
of morality by mankind for one man to harbor 
or conceal the stolen or missing property of his 
neighbor except for the purpose of restoring it. 
The man who finds a purse lying in the public 
highway, and either knows, or makes no effort 
to discover the owner, is sometimes facetiously 
termed a thief. He, who can discover any dif- 
ference between a refusal to restore the purse, 
aud a refusal to restore the flying slave-property 
of a Southern slaveholder, is entitled to extra- 
ordinary credit for sagacity. It is a mere eva- 


sion, and that an evasion without the merit of 


plausibility. to deny that a slave is property. We 
recommend to Mr. Seward a comparison be- 
tween the last precept of the decalogue and the 
slave-laws of the Jewish Theocracy.} The man 
who admits that there is such a relation as mas- 
ter and slave, and denies that such relation con- 


sists in the property right of the one, to the servi- Of course the strongest obligation must prevail. 
ces of the other, is simply a fool, who admits a On one side are the dictates of an evil and dis- 


thing in one breath, that he denies in the next. 


* Gen. xvi: 7—13. 
t See Epistle to Philemon. 


t Compare Ex. xx: 17, with Gen. xvii: 12, and Levit. 


xxv: 44—46. 









































From this statement of the case, it appears 
that the appeal of the senator from the Consti- 
tution to his conscience, is really an appeal to 
that singular piece of his spiritual machinery, to 
warrant him in violating his oath, in order to com- 
mit a breach of one of the simplest duties of mo- 
rality, at the same time that he blasphemes God, 
and stultifies himself on the most enormous scale. 
The temptation to an indulgence of his taste for 
villainy, presented too rich a specimen to be re- 
fused. We are really under the unpleasant ne- 
cessity of telling the gentleman from New York, 
that we are rather at a loss to decide whether to 
accord him superior credit as a knave or a fool; 
and the perplexity in the case seems altogether 
attributable to the fact, that he has approached 
a degree of perfection in the qualities of both. 
This simple statement of facts, from the ac- 
knowledged moral code of all Christian nations, 
settles the question as to the real accordance of 
the fugitive-slave-law, with the will of God. 
We desire now to propose and answer a direct | 
question, as to the duty of a conscientious aboli- | 
tionist, in regard to that law. What is the duty 
of a man, who is sincerely of the opinion, that 
a compliance with the law is an offence against - 
God. To this question we reply that his sense : 
of duty has become morbid and fanatical, and 
has placed him in a dilemma from which it is 
impossible for him to escape without guilt. If 
he violates his conscience, he is guilty for the 
breach. If he obey his conscience, he offends 
against God. His infidel disgust at the morality 
of slavery, has placed him in this fearful strait, 
in which he cannot do right without guilt, nor 
wrong without conviction. In the language of 
Burlemaque, 


“We ought always to follow the dictates of 
conscience, even when it is erroneous. and wheth- 
er the error be vincible or invincible. But itdoes 
not thence follow, that we are always excusable 
in being guided by the dictates of an erroneous 
conscience ; this is true, only when the error hap- 
pens to be invincible. If on the contrary it is 
surmountable, and we mistake with respect to 
what is commanded or forbidden, we sin either 
way, whether we act according to, or against 
the decisions of conscience.’’* 


In other words, the debauched and distemper- 
ed conscience of the unhappy fanatic has placed 
him between contending obligations. ‘To which 
must he yield—to his conscience or his God? 


eased moral sense. On the other the law of 
God and the salvation of the Union. If he 
violates his conscience and discharge his duty 
to the law, he will contract a degree of guilt; 





| * Burlemaque on Natural Law, vol. 1, p. 163. 
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but although he will not be justified, he will con- 
tract far less guilt by resisting his conscience and 
obeying his maker. In no form in which this 
question can be considered, is there any shadow 
of excuse to the fanatics of the North, in resist- 
ing the fugitive-slave-law. Ou the very strong- 
est supposition that their consciences are sincerely 
convinced that it is wrong, they are bound by a 
law higher than conscience to fulfil it to the letter. 

In closing this review of the priuciples involved 
in the speech of Mr. Seward, we cannot refrain 
from taxing the patience of the reader a little 
farther. to express the concern which fills us in 
regard to the safety of the Union. Whatever 
may be thought of the propriety or necessity of 
the causes which resulted in the grand dilemma, 
it must be evident to all that the issue on which 
the existence of the Union is staked, has been at 
last presented in the fugitive-slave-law. Like 
success in all parties, the late attainment of anti- 
slavery desires, in the newly acquired territory, 
has only sharpened the appetite and flushed the 
hopes of the anti-slavery party, for a more com- 
plete accomplishment of their views. In the 
madness of the hour it makes little difference, that 
the object of attack is covered by the flaming 
shield of the Constitution. A mere pretext—a 
bare and uuprincipled evasion—a mere quibble, 
of a conscience grown insvlent by impurity, a 
reason, which, if true, would prove every anti- 
slavery meiaber of the government, a perjured 
villain, is alleged as sufficient to nullify alaw de- 
manded by the plain and palpable letter of the 
Constitution. The objection that the absence of 
the habeas corpus, makes the fugitive-slave-law 
unconstitutional, is based upon the assumption 
that the two clauses in the Constitution are utterly 
contradictory toeach other. If this be true, every 
anti-slavery man, who has sworn to support that 
instrument, has perjured himself, by swearing 
to support two things essentially contradictory. 
What madness rules the hour—what insanity 
prompts a course, which makes every man in a 
large section of the government, a fit subject for 
the public whipping post and the shears of the 
sheriff. 

But the issue on the repeal or nullification of 


_ the fugitive-slave-law is deliberately made up. 


This journal has spoken a warning before, and 
we now speak it again. From every section of 
the South the voice has been unanimous, from 
every hue and shade of opinion on other ques- 
tions. There can be no more doubt than if no 
such thing as doubt were possible, that a repeal 
by Congress or a nullification by the people, of 
the law, so hideously berated by the fanatical 
mountebank, who disgraces the American name 
in the Senate of the United States, will dissolve 
the confederated Union, and cover the land with 





the signs of civil strife. A war unexampled for 
ferocity of feeling, for length of duration, for 
consequences whose disastrous evil will be felt to 
the most remote ages of the future, must be the 
necessary result. 

The danger has not yet passed. The time is 
full of gloom, and the future is rolling back to- 
wards the past in portentous silence. The ele- 
ments of evil seem to be gathering for an explo- 
sion, to be remembered forever. 








ita turbine nigro 
Ferret hyems culmumque levem, stipulasque volantes. 
Sepe etiam immensum celo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et fedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
Collect ex alto nubes. 


The omens which preceded the death of Cesar, 
are surpassed by the stern and admonitory sig- 
nals of these times. The fierce, but momentary 
displays of feeling in some parts of the country, 
seem to discover dense masses of phantom troops, 
and play on the silent banners and the lifted steel 
of the avengers. A time seems approaching, 
full of a woe too grand to fulfil any description 
but the magnificent declamation of Isaiah over 
the wrecked and shattered glory of Babylon and 
Tyre. All agitation on the part of the North 
must cease, and the South must summon its mag- 
nanimity and presentthe spectacle of a noble self- 
command to the admiration of future ages. What- 
ever may be thought of our wrongs, let the safety 
of our government and the peace of our homes 
lead us to endure them. The agitator at this 
crisis, realizes the vision of the prophet, where 


'the armed messenger of divine retribution sowed 


coals of living fire broad-cast over the doomed 
and guilty capital of Judah. The evil must be 
arrested, or the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty 
of our excellency, shall become a habitation of drag- 
ons, pools of water, the dwelling place of owls, and 
the possession of the bittern. 





SONNET. 
BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 


Ah well! I do look back upon it now, 

That unknown good, that came in early life, 

To be my greatest strength in each heart strife— 
When years of care had mark’d my alter’d brow! 
Yes! thanks to thee—the good seed then was sown, 

Which day by day grew to a fragrant flower:— 
The right cord then was touch’d and each low tone 

Vibrated high and hopefully each hour! 

And so this Intellectual Life did grow 

All vivifying glorious—intense— 

Heaven’s Beauty resting on my thoughtful brow, 
Serene and holy, ’lumining each sense. 

O! bright and blessed influence of my Youth— 
Still from thy Presence, let me learn the Truth! 
New York. 
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GHOST STORIES, 


The article, entitled “ The Night Side of Na- 
ture,” in our January number, has suggested to 
a friend of ours the idea of supplying us with a 
few “original” ghost stories. If they do not as- 
pire to that tragic dignity, which clothes the le- 
gends of sorcery and magic in mysterious terror, 
they aim at a purpose of practical usefulness, and 
they have the advantage (?) of being credible. 
Mrs. Crowe's book is not unfitly named. She 
has indeed withdrawn from the cheerful light of 
day into the gloomy darknessof night. She has 
exchanged the clear vision of the eagle, the joy- 
ous carol of the skylark, and the swift pinion of 
the dove, for the vague flittings of the bat, and 
the mournful hooting of the moping owl. Every 
attempt, however humble, to divest extraordinary 
occurrences of the superstition which is apt to 
gather about them, deserves encouragement as 
an effort to advance the cause of sound reason 
and sober truth. And, with this view, we com- 
mend the stories to the notice of our readers. 

The letters of Sir David Brewster upon Natu- 
ral Magic, which were designed as a supplement 
to Sir Walter Scott’s essay on Demonology and 
Witcheraft, form an admirable treatise of this 
character, which should be put into the hands of 
every child, as an antidote to the spurious phi- 
losophy of the day. In it are to be found ex- 
plained some of the most astonishing phenomena 
of nature, as well as many of the surprising con- 
trivances of art, ancient and modern. For ex- 
ample, he shows us how, upon purely natural 
principles, we may account for many marvellous 
deceptions of the sight. He points out why it is, 
that the involuntary expansion of the eye in a 
very obscure light is unfavorable to an accurate 
perception of the form, size, and distance of ob- 
jects—why the brighter parts of an object are 
often visible, whilst the other portions are unseen 
—why parts of one object thus seem to be com- 
bined, not unfrequently, with those of another— 
why objects sometimes appear to us in positions, 
and at distances, that are really impossible—and 
why, the focus of vision being in such cases ill 
adapted to the perception of near objects, they 
disappear entirely at the very time when we ex- 
pect to see them most distinctly. These sugges- 
tions go very far to explain the apparitions, so 
generally seen at twilight, or after dark—of 
grotesque and misshapen figures—in situations 
where, by the laws of nature, they could not be 
found—and almost invariably clothed in white, 
which, from its contrast to surrounding objects, 
is most likely to attract the notice of the beholder. 
There are also the gigantic spectres of the Brock- 





en—the pictures in the air of ships, castles, and 
mountains, of men and horses trooping along the 
face of inaccessible cliffs—-all of which are fa- 
miliar to us now as the effects of reflected and 
refracted light. Such appearances have con- 
stantly been regarded in ignorant times, as the 
results of witchcraft and magic; and are still 
viewed as alarming portents by the great majority 
of those who witness them. Yet, in the hands 
of the true philosopher, they are stripped of all 
their mysterious terror. and become pleasing 
manifestations of the wonderful perfection and 
variety of the works of God. 

But our business is just now with things of 
much less pretension: and, without further pre- 
face, we come to the promised stories, which we 
leave our friend to tell in his own way; to which 
he is the better entitled, as he professes to have 
derived them, for the most part, from actual 
witnesses. 


First Svrory. 


_A youth, about 14 years of age, was sent to 
pass some weeks of his summer holidays, with a 
great aunt, who lived in one of the old counties 
of the Old Dominion. The venerable lady oc- 
cupied one of those great mansion houses, me- 
morials of the colonial aristocracy of Virginia, 
built of imported bricks, full of staircases and 
passages, and with rooms enough to accommo- 
date half a dozen families, and scores of indi- 
vidual guests, when congregated for some high 
festival. But at this time it was almost deserted. 
The old lady aud her grand-nephew were the 
only white persons within its walls. She occu- 
pied a bed-room on the first floor: our hero slept 
in the story next to the garret: and the servants 
were all in the basement. During the day, his 
time passed merrily enough. Horses, dogs, and 
guns—boating and fishing—filled up the hours 
with sports, in which he was supported by as 
many of the Africans, great and little, as he 
thought fit to enlistin hisservice. Butthe rights 
hung heavily. His aunt always went to bed at 
an early hour. The few books in her library 
were soon exhausted ; and the short evenings of 
summer seemed to his sleepless eyes to be stretch- 
ed out interminably. Now and then a gossip 
with some old negress, who had grown gray in 
the family, beguiled him with snatches of the 
history of the former occupauts of the hall: and 
these narratives, as might be anticipated, were 
plentifully sprinkled with incidents of the super- 
stitious character, in which such old crones de- 
light. 

One night, he had lain in bed a long time, 
courting in vain a relief from ennui in sleep. He 





had listened, till he was tired, to the ticking of the 
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antique clock, to the whistling of the wind about 
the clusters of chimneys, and the echoes that re- 
peated and prolonged every sound inthe interior 
of the house, through its vast and empty spaces. 
The latter class of noises had entirely ceased : 
and the profound stillness that pervaded the man- 
sion was broken only by the monotonous voice, 
which told him how slowly the weary minutes 
were passing by. He had thought over more 
than one tradition of the olden time, as it had 
been related to him, with its concomitants of a 
supernatural description: until, in spite of his 
better reason and his fixed disbelief of such things, 
he found himself growing nervous and uncom- 
fortable. He began to fancy that he saw strange 
things in the uncertain moonlight, and was almost 
afraid to look at them steadily enough to unde- 
ceive himself. Suddenly, he heard, right over 
his head in the garret, a dull knocking sound, 
which travelled back and forth, now in this di- 
rection and now in that, with a succession of 
thumps. Anon he thought he could distinguish 
something like a stifled voice; and this impres- 
sion was confirmed when the knocking got oppo- 
site the door of the garret, whence it came down 





only so far, as to get one glimpse, as it passed a 
window, of something with an enormous and 
shapeless head: and the slow chase was kept 
up, till he found himself at the head of the steps 
leading down to the basement, while his ghostly 
disturber was at the foot, thumping and seratch- 
ing at the kitchen door, and uttering the same 
indescribable cries as at first. Two or three of 
the servants had been aroused by the din, and 
were crouched together in the furthest corner, 
trembling with fear, and in momentary expecta- 
tion of suffering death, or something still more 
dreadful. At last the latch of the door gave way 
to the repeated assaults of the unwelcome visi- 
ter, and he rolled into the middle of the floor, in 
the full blaze of the fire light, aud under the very 
eyes of the appalled domestics. 

The mystery was at an end—the ghost expo- 
sed—and an explosion of frantic mirth succeeded 
to the breathless terror which oppressed them. 
An old grey tom cat, as it turned out, in his 
rambles through the house, had chaneed to find 
in the garret a large gourd, in which the house- 
maids kept grease for domestic uses. Into the 





opening of the gourd Tom had worked his head 


the stairway and through the passage, unobstruct- | with some difficulty, and without duly consider- 


ed, to hisroom. A wild, unearthly cry, uttered | 


as if by a person choked or muffled, and expres- 
sive of painful suffering, smote upon his ear. He 
started up in bed: and at this instant the sound 
began to descend the stairs. At first, it came 
down two or three steps with successive thumps 
—then it seemed to roll over and over, with a 
confused noise of struggling and scratching—and 
so on, with an alternation of these sounds until 
it reached the floor of the passage. Here the 
dull knocking was resumed as it had been first 
heard in the garret, rambling hither and thither, 
at one time approaching the chamber door, till 
the poor boy strained his eyes in instant expec- 
tation of witnessing the entry of some horrible 
shape. But it passed by and at last arrived at 
the head of the next flight of stairs, where it re- 
commenced the descent after the manner already 
described. At intervals rose the same stifled 
wailing, so full of mortal terror and agony, that 
it almost froze the marrow in his bones. When 
he was assured by the sound that the traveller 
had arrived at the floor below him, he mustered 
courage, and by a greateffort jumped out of bed, 
huddled on his clothes, and hurried to the head 
of the stairs, armed with au old sword that hung 
in his bed room, and which had probably seen 
service in the Revolution or the old French war. 
But he had no mind to encounter his mysterious 
enemy at close quarters, and contented himself 
with following its progress at a safe distance, and 
peeping over the balusters in the hope of catch- 





ing sight of it. In this, however, he succeeded 


beneath. 


ing how he was to get it out again. When he 
attempted to do this, he found himself tightly 
grasped by the ears and jaws, and secured in a 
cell which became every instant more intolera- 
ble. Hence his struggles to escape—hence bis 
unearthly and smothered cries—and hence the 
extraordinary varieties of locomotion, by which 
he accomplished his long journey from the top 
of the house to the bottom. Our hero drew from 
the issue of this adventure a confirmed resolution 
against a belief in the supernatural; and detailed 


the particulars next morning, with great unction, 
to his good old auut, who had slept comfortably 


through the whole of the uproar. 


Sreconp Srory. 


A carpenter was at work one night, at a late 


hour, in the second story of an unfinished house 
in Philadelphia. 
sense, free from superstitious belief, and of cool 
courage and self-possession. 
room opposite to his work bench, came up the 
flight of steps from the first floor; and on the 
same side, but at the other end of the house, was 
the flight leading to the third story. The floor 
on that side was clear of all rubbish, and gave 
him an unobstructed view of the space between 
the landing of the first flight of steps, and the 
foot of the second. 


He was a man of strong, plain 


On the side of the 


Suddenly he was surprised 


to hear a heavy, regular, but seemingly muffled, 
footstep, proceeding along the floor of the room 
He knew that the two doors were 
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locked, and all the windows secured, and he won- 
dered how any one could have found entrance. 
However, as he feared no harm, he awaited with 
composure the coming of the intruder, whom he 
now distinctly heard ascending the stairway. But, 
when the approaching steps at last reached the 
landing place, and no figure became visible, he 
was filled with astonishment. Without pausing, 
the mysterious visitor proceeded, with the same 
measured tread, in the direction of the next flight 
of stairs, passing directly in front of the carpen- 
ter, and where it should have been in his full view, 
but he could see nothing whatever. The place 
was well enough lighted, he looked sharply along 
the line of motion, following the sound with his 
eyes, but he could detect no trace of the person, 
whose movements produced it. At length, the 
step reached the foot of the second flight of stairs, 
which were also full in our hero’s sight, and be- 
gun to ascend them also. By this time, his 
amazement had reached a climax, not unmingled 
with some vague apprehensions, which he had 
no time to analyze. Still he stood motionless, 
gazing eagerly, as the invisible night-walker 
mounted step after step, and had almost reached 
the top. And then—as if the scales had fallen 
from his eyes, or the object which they sought 
so long in vain had flung aside the veil which 
concealed it—he was aware of an enormous 
wharf rat, jumping from step to step, with a 
noise precisely like the heavy, dull, footfall we 
have described. He now easily understood why 
it had escaped his notice. He had looked too 
high: and so failed to discover “ the gentleman 
in black,” until he had attained an elevation 
above himself. But he admitted very candidly 
that, had he not seen the rat at that last moment, 
his unbelief in ghostly visitations would have 
been seriously shaken. 


Tuirp Srory. 


A laborer, on his way homeward about nicht- 
fall, was passing along the outskirts of a little 
village, when his ear was assailed by repeated 
groans, which seemed to issue out of the very 
ground beneath his feet. Lookiag about him, 
and listening, he presently discovered that they 
proceeded from an old well, which had been 
abandoned, and was half filled with rubbish. 
Approaching the edge of it, he called aloud, but 
received no answer, except the same groans, 
which were uttered at intervals, with a hollow 
reverberation, that appeared to die away in sub- 
terranean passages. ‘To see any thing below the 
surface was impossible: and the man set off at 
once to announce this strange occurrence, and 
seek assistance from the nearest houses. The 
alarm spread rapidly; and, in a little while, a 
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busy crowd was collected at the spot, with torches, 
ropes. and other implements, for the purpose of 
solving the mystery, and releasing the unknown 
sufferer. A windlass and bucket were hastily 
procured, and rigged up: and one, more adven- 
turous than his neighbors, volunteered to descend. 
They let him down about twenty feet, until he 
reached the bottom, which he declared to be com- 
pletely covered by a large barrel, upon which he 
found firm footing. At this time, the noise had 
ceased: and the new comers were disposed to 
question the truth of what had been told them. 
But those, who had first reached the place, stoutly 
and angrily reasserted the reality of what they 
had heard. The first explorer had been drawn 
up almost to the top, when the groans were re- 
newed, to the discomfiture of the sceptics, and 
the dismay of some of the bystanders. Dark 
hints were conveyed in smothered whispers 
from one to another. A few were observed to 
steal out of the circle, and silently move off to- 
wards their homes. None showed any particu- 
lar inclination to repeat the descent in their own 
persons. But, at last, two or three, more reso- 
lute than the rest, determined, ‘at all hazards 
and to the last extremity,” to know what was 
beneath the barrel. A pair of shears was sent 
for, such as are used for hoisting heavy packages 
into warehouses. Another descent was made, 
and, in spite of groans that might have shaken 
the nerves of Pilgrim himself, the shears were 
securely hitched on either side of the barrel. Sev- 
eral pair of strong arms were applied to the 
windlass, but all their efforts proved fruitless for 
atime. It seemed as if the barrel had been an- 
chored to the rock-fast foundations of the earth. 
At last, however, it yielded a little: and with a 
slow, interrupted motion, and a harsh, scraping 
sound, an empty barrel, with no heading, was 
detached from its fastenings, and then brought 
up rapidly to the top. Once more, a daring fel- 
low weut down, armed to the teeth, after giving 
repeated injunctions to his assistants to turn very 
slowly, and hold on bard. He encountered at 
the bottom a formidable animal indeed, at least 
in sucha situation. It was no other than a cow, 
jammed into the lowest part of the well, with 
her branching horus pointing directly to the sky 
above. The poor beast, indulging a natural taste, 
had thrust her head into an empty salt barrel. 
Her horns had stuck fast in the sides: and re- 
treating blindly, in her efforts to escape she had 
backed down the dry well, dragging the barrel 
after her, which fitted so closely to the walls of 
the pit, as to break the force of her fall. With 


some difficulty, the poor creature was extricated 
from her sad plight, without injury, but probably 
not without matter for serious rumination. 
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Fourts Srory. 


The subject of the fourth and last story is the 
only one not derived from parties, personally cog- 
nizant of the facts: but this circumstance is fully 
compensated by the notoriety of the occurrence 
at the time and place where it happened, as well 
as the prominent social position of the gentleman 
concerned in it. He was a lawyer of respecta- 
bility in this State, and was riding alone one sum- 
mer evening to attend a court. The clouds, which 
had been threatening for some hours, shut out 
the expiring gleams of daylight by suddenly fold- 
ing together their dark and heavy skirts, and 
began to let fall those great drops of rain which 
precede a thunder-storm. The road was lonely; 
for it lay chiefly through forest land, and where 
it skirted a plantation, it was generally at some 
distance from the mansion. The traveller was 
thus obliged to keep on his course, long after the 
increasing violence of the storm had made him 
long for some shelter, however humble. In vain 
did he endeavor, by the aid of the lightning that 
flashed every instant around him, to descry some 
house: in vain did he hope, in the moments of 
darkness which intervened, to discover the faint 
twinkle of light from some log cabin or negro- 
quarter. Meantime, the elements seemed to lash 
themselves into greater fury : the lightning blazed 
incessantly, the thunder crashed into his ears, 
and the falling limbs of trees contributed to the 
danger and embarrassment of his situation. His 
horse became terrified: now he stood still and 
trembled, resisting every attempt to urge him on: 
and now obeying a sudden and frantic impulse, 
he would spring forward with a force that me- 
naced destruction both to his rider and himself. 
After some miles had been passed in this way— 
an experience which no man can well appreci- 
ate, who has not endured it—the traveller was 
overjoyed to find himself in the neighborhood of 
a house. It was one of the old glebe churches, 
deserted and partly in ruins: but the walls and 
roof were still sufficiently good to afford some 
protection, and of this he gladly availed himself. 
Dismounting at the door, he led in and tied his 
horse, and took his seat in one of the pews, until 
the abatement of the storm should allow him to 
proceed. The place, the hour, the scene, were 
calculated to excite impressions of awe: and his 
first feelings of satisfaction naturally gave way 
to thoughts of a serious and solemn character. 
Thus occupied, he sat for some minutes, taking 
advantage of the fitful light, which momently 
illumined the church, to survey its interior. At 
last his eyes rest on the pulpit, and he sees—no! 
it is impossible—yes, he does see a figure all in 
white, its face pale and ghastly, but its eyes gleam- 
ing with the fire of an incarnate fiend! Now it 





stretches itself upward, tall and erect, its long 
skinny arm pointing to Heaven! Now it leans 
over the sacred desk, gesticulating and gibbering, 
with wild and devilish grimaees, that seem to 
mock those, to whom they are addressed, with 
threats of hellish torture! Is there any one else 
inthe church? Not a soul is visible. There is 
our lawyer alone, with that strange and fearful 
preacher—no inattentive observer, we may be 
sure, of the pantomime, which is but half reveal- 
ed to him: it is only pantomime, for the roar of 
the elements drowns every other sound, and no 
voice fallsupon his ear. What are his thoughts? 
It would be hard to say. Let the man of firm- 
est nerves imagine himself, fatigued and exhaust- 
ed by such exposure and toil, placed in a situa- 
tion so unusual, and witnessing a spectacle so 
terribly like the legends of infernal malice and 
blasphemy, and let him pronounce, if he ean, 
that his courage and self-possession would be 
equal to the trial. But to return—for some time 
the presence of the sole spectator seemed to be 
unnoticed by the occupant of the pulpit. Butat 
last, during one long, vivid flash, their eyes met, 
and—oh! the agony of that moment!—he saw 
that he was discovered! Jnstantly, the figure 
descended from the pulpit, and approached him 
with rapid strides. It was all over with his man- 
hood now—he thought of nothing but flight—of 
taking refuge in that very storm, from whieh he 
had but recently escaped. He rushed towards 
his horse—but the animal had broken bridle, and 
was gone! Without stopping to look round, our 
hero gained the road, and set off at full speed ; 
for he heard close behind him the yells and 
screams of his pursuer! It was a race for life 
—aye, and for what besides life, he dared not 
think: but he strained every nerve to outstrip 
the fiend who held him in chase. Alas! alas! 
his hour was come! Breathless, alike from ex- 
ertion and from fear, his foot slipped, and he fell 
prostrate, while his enemy, with a shriek of tri- 
umphant hate, leaped upon him, and fastened 
her claws into his face and throat! He was in- 
capable of resistance, for he had fainted. 
Fortunately, at this very juncture, a number 
of other persons came to the rescue, whose ap- 
proach was quickened by the cries which they had 
heard. They extricated the insensible man from 
the hands of the mantac, and took measures for 
his restoration, and her security. The unhappy 
woman had escaped that day from the custody 
of her friends, and hid herself in the woods. 
The vicinity of the old church was a favorite 
haunt of hers, and the storm drove her within 
its walls. Her disordered mind, excited by the 
sounds and sights of the tempest, sought a vent 
for its tumult in imaginary declamation from the 
pulpit, till the sight of a human face and form 
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gave her feelings another direction. With what 
motive, she first approached the intruder, of 
course, could never be ascertained : but the con- 
fession of weakness which his flight implied, and 
the maddening stimulus of the pursuit, would 
have sufficed to change an indifferent, or even a 
kindly purpose, into one of bitterness and fury. 
Such is the explanation of this singular and pain- 
ful adventure : an explanation, however, which, 
in the impressions left upon the mind, does ap- 
proximate nearly to the effect ef tragic and su- 
pernatural fictions. 





THE HALLOWED NAME. 
BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


I once could speak those simple werds 
With gay and cheerful tone, 

And hear them fall from other lips 
As lightly as my own ; 

But now my voice grows tremulous 
And low as if it came’ 

Through tearful mists, whene’er I breathe 
That fond, familiar name. 


When others utter it, the sound 
Awakes a sudden start, 

That with concentric motion thrills 
The surface of my heart : 

All other visions break before 
That circle’s widening sway, 

Until the trembling memories melt 
In silent tears away. 


Why should those sounds have power te call 
Such sadness to my brow? 
And wherefore has that name become 
So consecrate as now,— 
That I can only murmur it 
In mournful under-breath ? 
It hath been hallowed—sanctified 
By the dread seal of death. 


Far off above a grave that lies 
Mid other graves unknown, 
Strange eyes will see it cut upon 

The monumental stone : 

They reck not as the sad, brief line 
They frame with thoughtless air, 
Through what a gush of tears my eyes 

Weauld read it graven there! 


Deep down within my brooding heart 
Is hid that sacred werd, 

Which midst the throngs of living men 
Shall never more be heard : 

He could not find on earth again 
Scepe for his spirit’s aim ; 

Oh! since an angel bears it now, 
It is a hallowed name! 





Sketches of the Virginia Convention of 
1829--30." 


The Convention now sitting at Richmond is 
composed of able men; yet its proceedings do 
not command the same interest with those of its 
predecessors of 1829. It was a new thing then; 
the signal of change was not perpetually sound- 
ing in our ears. Men came here to see what 
they never had seen before, and what it was 
highly probable they never might see again. 
Besides, the body was so august—it comprised 
such an immense number of great names—that 
curiosity alone was a motive sufficiently power- 
ful to fill the Hall with an expectant multitude. 
There many for the first time beheld James Mad- 
ison, the Nestor of the Convention—the pride of 
three generations of Virginians, and the example 
of the fourth. ‘There was to be seen James Mon- 
roe, the companion and friend of Jefferson and 
Madison. There many an eye for the first time 
dilated with pleasure, as it fell upon the tall figure 
of John Marshall; the judge who, in his own 
person, united the private worth of a Hale, the 
public integrity of a Holt, and the talents of a 
Mansfield. There, leaning upon his crutches, 
and suffering from recent illness, the curious be- 
holder might observe Giles, the hero of many a 
parliamentary combat, in none of which he ever 
met with his superior, his mind triumphing over 
the sufferings of his body, and leaving him still 
what he had been said to be in his palmy days, 
the most expert debater that ever spoke the Eng- 
lish language, with the exception of Charles 
James Fox. There Chapman Johnson, the Ajax 
Telamon of the West, spread his broad shield 
and opposed his single arm to the united forces 
of the East. There many for the first time had 
an opportunity of seeing the great champion of 
the sea-board, Tazewell. There Morris, and 
Upshur, Doddridge, and Cooke, and a host of 


* The following article appeared a short time since, in 
detached portions, in the columns of that spirited and ex” 
cellent paper, The Richmond Daily Dispatch, and was 
written by one of its editors, Hue R. PLeasants, Esq. 
than whem no man in the State wields a more facile or 
powerful pen. As the circulation of the Dispatch, though 
large, is chiefly local, the article will be new to a very 
large majority of our readers. At our request,the author 
has revised the sketches and arranged them for publica- 
tion as one article, and we are sure that we shall receive 
the thanks of the public for rescuing such valuable mate- 
riel from the oblivion of the newspapers and giving it a 
chance fer preservation in the library. The future biog- 
rapher will find here some reliable information, which he 
might otherwise seek for in vain, and in this way we may 
contribute to the literary stores of posterity, as well as 





to the amusement of the generation around us. 
[Ed, Mess. 
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others, either of whom would be a giant in these, 
degenerate days, thronged around their several 
standards. 

But the man who commanded most interest of 
all—who was literally the hero of the Conven- 
tion—to whom every eye was turned, and whose 
slightest motion was watched with intense anxi- 
ety, was John Randolph. His reputation was 
probably more widely spread than that of any 
other in the Convention, with the exception of 
the two ex-Presidents, and the Chief Justice— 
he was known to be an unrivalled orator—but, 
as yet, he had been heard by comparatively few 
Virginians. His career had been national, and 
he had never been in the State Legislature. The 
anxiety to hear him, among all classes of per- 
sons, strangers as well as citizens, amounted al- 
most to phrenzy. Many persons, greatly to their 
own inconvenience, remained in town days lon- 
ger than they would otherwise have been induced 
to do. It was supposed that he would answer 
Chapman Johnson’s first great speech, and a 
crowd thronged to the capitol, such as we never 
saw there hefore, and never expect to see again. 
Ladies were absolutely packed into the galleries 
and the spare seats in the Hall. There was no 
room even to breathe, much less to turn around. 
From some unaccountable caprice, upon that 
day. he condescended not to speak. and the crowd 
retired, as much disappointed as though they had 
been to see a man hung, and had been cheated 
of the spectacle by the ill-timed clemency of the 
Governor. Another day, and still another passed, 
and the oracle continued dumb. At last—when 
nobody was expecting it—when the lobby and 
the galleries were almost deserted—when some 
long-winded speaker had just concluded a tedi- 
ous harangue, he rose slowly from his seat, and 
pronounced the words * Mr. President!” Never 
have we seen two words produce the same effect. 
We had entered the Hall but a few minutes be- 
fore, and had met scarcely a man in our way. 
We do not believe there were a dozen persons 
visible in the streets, from the windows of the 
capitol. Where the crowd came from, or how 
they got intelligence that Randolph had the floor, 
we could never learn. But it poured in like the 
waters of the ocean, when the dyke gives way. 
Persons who were on the street afterwards, in- 
formed us that they saw persons running from all 
quarters, and not being able to find where they 
were running to, fell in with, and assisted to form 
the multitude that streamed to the capitol. Not- 
withstanding the immense crowd, the audience 
was as still as death, save when it indulged itself 
in shouts of laughter. The clear, distinct enun- 
ciation of the speaker enabled every one to hear 
every word he uttered, while his admirable acting 


cepts. Never before did we so clearly compre- 
hend the force of the Demosthenian “ action, 
action!” The unaccountable brilliancy of Mr. 
Randolph’s eyes—their petrifying effect upon 
those whom he chose to fix them, in anger or dis- 
dain—the melody of his inimitable voice—his 
tall, unearthly looking figure, and the shake of his 
bony finger, have been often deseribed; but no 
man who never heard him and saw him speak, 
can form the slightest conception of what he was. 
A person who wasdeeply prejudiced against him, 
said to us when he sat down that day, “ good 
God! what an orator!” and another declared 
that he believed he was inspired. 

The man who, of all others, with the excep- 
tion of John Randolph, attracted the largest share 
of attention in that assembly, was, perhaps, Ben- 
jamin Watkins Leigh. Marshall, Madison, and 
Monroe, were rather famed for what they had 
been; their great days had passed, and they were 
now in the evening of their glory. It was a gor- 
geous evening, it is true; an evening resplendent 
with light—but still it was evening. Giles, it 
was understood, would not take that active part 
in the discussions, which he had been wont to 
assume in former days. He was regarded as 
the leader of the reserved corps, ready to bring 
up his powerful reinforcement, when it should be 
needed. A younger and more active person was 
wanted to lead the Eastern cohorts into conflict. 
Some Conventional Ney, always eager for the 
combat—always most at home when most in dan- 
ger—always ready to meet the foe, in whatever 
force they presented themselves—never fatigued, 
never disheartened, never disposed to reject the 
post of honor, no matter how dangerous it might 
be, was to be sought for. Such a man was ab- 
solutely necessary, and such a man was found in 
the person of Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 

Mr. Leigh was, at that time, in the prime of 
life, being about forty-eight years old. His fac- 
ulties, naturally very powerful, improved by con- 
tinual study, and rendered available by constant 
exercise at the bar, had reached their highest 
point of perfection. An impulsive disposition 
and a sanguine temper, which never allowed him 
to despair, gave full force to an energy, which 
apparently sought out difficulties, for the mere 
love of the excitement produced by overcoming 
them. He was known to the public as a pro- 
found lawyer, who had no superior at the Vir- 
ginia bar; and from his having been selected to 
compile the Code of 1819, was believed to be 
better acquainted with the history of Virginia 
legislation, from the foundation of the colony, 
than any other person in the Convention. He 
was a small man, uncommonly well made, very 
graceful, with a hand that would have formed a 





changed his most airy nothings into golden pre- 


study for Kneller, eyes of uncommon brilliancy, 
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a forehead of striking beauty, hair as black as 
the wings of a raven, and glossy and fine as a 
lady's, and features, which but for a nose some- 
what too short, would have been classically hand- 


some. We heard it frequently remarked, at this 
period of his life, that his face bore a striking re- 
semblance to the prints of Shakspeare, and we 
have ourselves been struck with the likeness. 
Mr. Leigh wore a thick-soled shoe on one foot, 
his leg having been broken many years before, 
and never having recovered its proper length. 
This defect, instead of impairing the ease and 
grace of his general carriage, rather heightened 
their effect, and contributed to render him, what 
he undoubtedly was at that time, a man of un- 
commonly striking appearance. 

Mr. Leigh had been but little in public life, 
previous to this time. His reputation, neverthe- 
less, was very high, and he sustained it. Never 
was there a more valuable auxiliary than the 
East found in him. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the entire field, it was impossible to take him by 
surprise. Wake him up at two o'clock in the 
morning, and he was as ready to do battle as at 
any hour of the day. His opponents could start 
no difficulty which he had not duly weighed— 
raise no objection which he was not ready to an- 
swer—offer no suggestion, the bearing of which 
he had not thoroughly considered. There was 
an ardor and an energy about him, the effect of 
which it was not possible to over-estimate. He 
threw his whole soul into every blow he struck, 
and his arm seemed to be nerved with the strength 
of twenty men. 

Those who knew Mr. Leigh only in the decline 
of life, can form but a faint estimate of what he 
was at this time. Once, and once only, have 
we heard him since, when he reminded us of 
what we had been in these halcyon days. His 
style of debate struck us as being almost pecu- 
liar. He appeared to us to be the fairest man in 
arguing a question we ever heard speak. He 
stated the positions of his adversary, always 
clearly and strongly ; much more so indeed, than, 
in the majority of cases, they were capable of 
doing themselves. His next operation was, to 
tear them to tatters, with the strength of a giant, 
and scatter them to the winds. His disposition, 
as we have said, was impulsive, and his diction 
impetuous; yet, unless when irritated, he was 
courteous and kind to all whom he met in debate, 
never exulting in his own strength and never in- 
dulging in unmanly triumph over an adversary 
of inferior powers. 

Foremost among the leaders of the Western 
cohorts stood Chapman Johnson—a man whose 
fame, though his public services had not extend- 
ed beyond the Legislature, was co-extensive with 
the limits of the State. This fame had been ac- 


quired at the bar, where, in company with Leigh 
and Stanard, he had sustained the forensic repu- 
tation of Richmond, without diminution, as it 
had been transmitted by Marshall, Wickham, 
Wirt, Call, and their contemporaries. 

Like Mr. Leigh, Mr. Johnson was at this time 
in the prime of his life and faculties. His rea- 
soning powers, the most conspicuous of his in- 
tellectual faculties, were of the very highest order. 
He was called at the time the Ajax Telamon of 
the West, and from the gigantic, but somewhat 
unwieldly strength of his understanding, there 
can be no doubt that he deserved the appellation. 
He was a manof a noble and commanding pres- 
ence, had a head whose intellectual developments 
would have delighted a phrenologist, and a coun- 
tenance more strongly indicative of extreme be- 
nevolence than that of any other human being 
we recollect to have seen. His air, unless when 
roused by discussion, was absent and abstracted, 
indicating a mind habitually addicted to deep and 
earnest thought. His voice was the most pow- 
erful we ever heard, and had it been under proper 
management, was eminently adapted to all the 
modulations which are necessary to a finished 
orator. As it was, it was too apt to get beyond 
his control in the excitement of debate. 

In addition to these personal recommenda- 
tions, always of vast importance to an orator, 
Mr. Johnson possessed another, which was well 
calculated to make men lend him their ears. It 
was well known that the indications of benevo- 
lence manifesting themselves so strikingly in his 
countenance, told no false tale. He was, indeed, 
what he looked to be, the very incarnation of 
truth, honor, justice and generosity. Even those 
who most bitterly disputed his peculiar opinions, 
could not but bow in reverence to the majesty of 
his virtues. Like the Grecian hero, to whom he 
was compared, he fought his way to eminence 
through all obstacles, and against any odds. But 
unlike that hero, who is represented as confiding 
in his own right arm alone, and asking uothing 
but light from the superior powers, his sense of 
dependence upon Heaven was deep and abiding. 

The great fault of Mr. Johnson’s oratory, it 
has always struck us, was its diffuseness. He 
elaborated everything, and left no point, however 
immaterial, untouched. But even those who 
most objected to this habit, and we confess our- 
selves of the number, were compelled to bear 
testimony to the immense power with which he 
grappled with his subject. Unlike many others, 
his speeches stand the test of time, and will be 
more admired in the closet than they were on the 
floor of the Convention. It is for that reason, 
perhaps, that beyond the limits of this State he 
acquired, at the time, a reputation to which it is 





doubtful whether any other person of the body 
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could aspire. An eminent jurist of New York,| other public speaker we recollect ever to have 
who had heard but little of him previously, told heard. When his genius had risen to its climax 
us he was never so astonished in all his life, as in the fervor of speaking, he poured forth with- 
he was when he read his speech on the basis of out effort, and apparently without consciousness, 
representation, and it was to him inconceivable a torrent of magnificent eloquence, combining all 
how he had so long remaived without any na-| the elements of a great oration, powerful argu- 
tional reputation. He said that the Convention ment, classical imagery, and finished wit. He 
had been eminently serviceable in showing Vir- did not not speak in the Convention as often as 
ginia who were her great men, and he did not some others; but he never spoke unless it was 
hesitate to call Chapman Johnson, par eminence, 'to the purpose, and bis efforts were always such 
the great man of the Convention! The same as would do credit w the highest reputation in 
gentleman expressed to us a doubt, whether any the land. 
State in the Union could make such adisplay, or| There was one particular art, the most neces- 
whether the days even of the Revolution ever sary of all others to a lawyer, and apparently the 
beheld so many intellects of such high order as- | 'most difficult of attainment, in which Mr. Morris 
sembled in council. As for the speech in ques- | never had a superior, and in which he seldom 
tion, he thought it one of the most powerful he met with a rival. It was the art of narration ; 
had ever vou; and having read it but a few days, of giving a plain, simple, unadorned history of 
ago, though by uo means agreeing with its posi-| ‘the matter upon which he proposed to speak, 
tions, we are disposed to think his judgment was previously to entering fully upon the subject. At 
correct. |the bar this faculty must have proved of infinite 
A very foolish story was published some time service to him. ‘The most stupid juryman could 
since with regard to Mr. Johnson's entire distaste not fail to understand the case, provided he would 
to poetry. Any man who reads anything he has ouly listen, and his singular power of rendering 
ever written, can see at a glance that there is no the driest subject interesting, never failed to se- 
truth in it. A man who abhors poetry may be a cure attention. - 
very strong minded man—his reasoning powers} Mr. Morris had never been in Congress, and, 
may, indeed, be gigantic—he may prove his po-| indeed, his services in public life had, from his 
sitions with the precision of a mathematical de-|own choice, been very few. He appears, during 
monstration—but his language will be as dry, as the greater part of his life, to have had no taste 
harsh, and as unreadable, as that in which such for politics, and to have had no desire even to 
a demonstration is couched. Mr. Johnson's writ-| practice in the Court of Appeals. Had he rep- 
ten language was the reverse of this. It was, resented his district in Congress, his would have 
fresh, animated aud racy. You read it with plea-| | stood among the brightest of those names which 
sure, aud were sorry when you came to the end. shed such a lustre upon that period of Virginia’s 
It is probable, that in the pursuit of an all-ab- history, which embraced his youth and manhood. 
sorbing study, he may have neglected the claims Had he practised regularly in the Court of Ap- 
of lighter literature; but that he had a taste for | peals, he would have stood among the very high- 
them, none who are familiar with the little he | est of those great lawyers, who made that tribu- 
has published will deny. val illustrious. Passionately addicted to rural 
Among the most distinguished members of that, pursuits, he could never be induced by any ur- 
Convention, was Richard Morris, of Hanover.| gency of persuasion to abandon them, to any 
The genius of Mr. Morris was probably equal to| great extent, for the bar or the Senate. It was 
that of any other man in the body, with the ex-| generally believed that he was an indolent man, 
ception, always, of John Randolph. His elo-| and like many men of genius in his profession, it 
quence was of the highest order, and had the’ is possible that the dry details of the reporters 
quality ascribed by Fobueen to Goldsmith's pen, | |were irksome to him. It is folly, however, to 
of adorning every thing it touched. The hard-|suppose, as mauy have done, that he was no 
est and driest subjects, the most uuinviting details,|lawyer. On the contrary, he was a very great 
the most barren incidents, derived an interest|!awyer. He had studied in his earlier years with 
from his method of reciting them, and he never| great assiduity, and had mastered the elementary 
failed to command attention throughout any| portion of his profession completely. If the as- 


speech he made, let it be as long as it might 
His elocution was classically chaste, his enuncia- 
tion rapid, his voice round, full, and melodious, 
his gestures earnest, animated, natural, and adapt- 
ed to the occasion. He was more liable to be 
earried along by his subject, and to forget him- 
self in the tide of his owa eloquence, than any 


.{sertion be curtailed so as to make him no case 


lawyer, we think it highly probable that it may 
be just. It is scarcely possible, indeed, that a 
man of his habits should have been very familiar 
with the details of the year books; but he was 





thoroughly master of the great principles of the 
science, as others, besides us, have had frequent 
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occasion to observe. His general information 
was extensive, and his acquirements of a very 
respectable order. He appreciated very highly 
the value of the ancient classics, and with those 
written in the Roman language, was more fa- 
miliar than one professional man in a thousand. 
He was a passionate admirer of Shakspeare, and 
an admirable reader of English poetry in gen- 
eral; so that if any Yankee schoolmaster should 
wish to say any thing about him, he may save 
himself the trouble of perpetrating such a stu- 
pidity as one of them did with regard to Chap- 
man Johnson. 

Mr. Morris was a man of a peculiarly socia- 
ble disposition, and never appeared better than 
around the domestic hearth. His fund of con- 
versation was absolutely unlimited, and he drew 
upon it like a prodigal. He was the kindest and 
most amiable of men in his own household, and 
no man ever entered it, who did not come away 
charmed with allhe heardand saw. Like many 
other men of remarkable genius, his fondness for 
children amounted to a passion, and he seemed 
to care little, provided they were children, wheth- 
er they were his own, or those of his neighbors. 
He delighted in witnessing their sports, and would 
often take a hand himself, placing himself on a 
perfect footing of freedom and equality with 
them. Many amusing incidents, connected with 
this trait in his character, have been related to 
us. Not less remarkable was his attachment to 
field sports. He would spend whole days in fish- 
ing and hunting, going so far sometimes, as to 
leave home before sunrise, in order that his cli- 
ents might not interrupt an intended expedition 
of the kind. With the proneness of all men to 
undervalue what they themselves possess, and to 
over estimate that which is beyond their reach, 
he placed no very high value on eloquence, and 
thought a man who could bring down his bird 
without ever missing, the most finished of char- 
acters. Yet he spoke like an angel, and shot 
——like a very poor marksman. So passionate 
an admirer of field sports, was, of course, a great 
dog fancier; and his attachment to the canine 
race was another conspicuous trait in his charac- 
ter. ‘Love me, love my dog,” was his maxim, 
and he always adhered to it. 

Mr. Morris’s deportment to his younger breth- 
ren at the bar, should not be passed over without 
notice. It was not only courteous, it was cordial 
in the extreme. He felt for a new-beginner, and 
always endeavored to assist him to the extent of 
his power. 

Old Hanover has been celebrated for her ora- 
tors. She gave birth to Patrick Henry, to Henry 
Clay, and to Richard Morris. If the last was 


the least illustrious of the three, it was probably 
as much his own fault as that of nature. 








ee ee 


The establishment of the Court of Appeals, 
and the Old Chancery Court, in the city of Rich- 
mound, by the Old Constitution, whatever evils it 
may have produced in other respects, had at least 
one goodeffect. Like the Inns of Court in Lon- 
don, it assembled and concentrated upon one 
point, anumber of men of the highest talent, who 
would otherwise have been scattered through the 
State, illuminating their particular neighbor- 
hoods, but not destined to shine beyond their pre- 
cincts. These men, thrown together in the prac- 
tice, were continually stimulated by mutual rivalry 
to labor ; they could not relax their exertions, for 
fear of being passed in the race of fame and suc- 
cess by their neighbors. It was necessary always 
to keep their faculties strung to the highest 
pitch, and there was no such thing as flinching 
from the struggle, when it was once fairly begun. 
In another respect, this association of great 
minds had an effect beneficial to the individual, 
and advantageous to the advancement of the 
legal science. A communication of thought 
upon subjects connected with their studies, and 
the enlargement of the number of books which 
their combined libraries afforded, in the absence 
of any great public library, must have tended to 
liberalize the profession here, and to diffuse libe- 
ral opinions throughout the Commonwealth. 
From these causes, it may be doubted whether 
any city in the whole Union ever presented so 
great an array of forensic talent as was to be 
found in Richmond, from the days of the Revo- 
lution down to those of the first Convention, a 
period of nearly fifty years. ‘The sceptre did not 
depart with the generation that had first borne it; 
it was handed down from one to another, with 
all the regularity of an Episcopal succession. As 
fast as one great lawyer died, he was suceeeded 
by another; one generation of great advocates 
had no sooner retired from the bar, than their 
places were filled by another, their equal in learn- 
ing and intelligence. 

Among the powerful minds which the rich har- 
vest of the Courts of Chancery and Appeals at- 
tracted to the city, about the time that Wick- 
ham, Call, and their contemporaries, left the field 
to younger men, was Robert Stanard, a native 
of Spotsylvania, and for some years a delegate 
from that county in the State Legislature. The 
tie of residence had already been severed more 
than a dozen years, when Spotsylvania proved 
that she had not forgotten her son, by conferring 
upon him, though then living in Richmond, the 
honor of a seat in the Convention. It was a 
noble tribute to exalted worth; a tribute of which 
the recipient was worthy in every respect, and 
which he took care to render as honorable to the 
judgment of those who had offered it, as it was 
to himself. No constituency in that illustrious 
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body had a more faithful representative, and no 
representative had a greater right to be proud of 
his constituency, 

We heard Mr. Stanard speak but once in the 
Convention ; yet, in that one speech, the well- 
known characteristics of his mind were so fully 
developed, that its gage and dimensions might 
have been determined from it with the most per- 
fect accuracy. It was upon the basis of repre- 
sentation, the great bow of Ulysses, which tried 
to its utmost the strength of every candidate for 
fame in that body, and fixed, irrevocably, his 
standing among his compeers. ‘The time at 
which Mr. Stanard took part in the debate, was 
unfortunate. It had already continued for seve- 
ral weeks, and had drawn within its vortex a 
number of the most distinguished members. 
Leigh, Morris, Upshur, Green, Scott, Taylor, 
(Gen. Robert B.,) Doddridge, Chapman John- 
son, and many others, had already spoken. If 
the subject were capable of exhaustion, one 
would have supposed that it was literally worn 
out. Such was the feeling of the spectators, 
whose interest began to flag, and of the House 
itself, which gave evident signs. of fatigue. At 
that moment Mr. Stanard delivered his argu- 
ment; an argument which, though unaccompa- 
nied by any of the studied graces of oratory, or 
of language, by sheer dint of its irresistible power, 
forced itself upon the attention of the House. 
He did not content himself with merely recapitu- 
lating what he had heard from others, as but too 
many of those who speak only for Buncombe 
are apt to do at the end of a long debate. He 
was no gatherer up of fragments. He passed 
by, if not with disdain, yet without appropriation, 
the crumbs which had fallen from the great in- 
tellectual feast at which he had been a guest. 
Powerful, original thought—thought self-depen- 
dent and self-relying—thought which had not 
passed through, or been refined by the crucible 
of other men’s minds—presented itself in every 
sentence he uttered. We have never read that 
speech ; our impressions of it are gathered only 
from what we remember of it, as it was delivered. 
Yet we will venture to say, that if any member 
of the present Convention wish to supply him- 
self with an argument upon the same side of the 
same question, he will find in it, as it is published, 
everything that he could possibly desire. 

The mind of Mr. Stanard was pre-eminently 
lucid and direct. He understood no quibbling, 
and he despised all sophistry. He marched 
straight up to every question, and he carried it by 
storm. He resolved from early youth (so we 
have heard) to trust nothing to declamation, but 
to carry his point, if he carried it at all, by dint 
of hard and incontrovertible common sense. 
How often he succeeded, none know better than 





those to whom he was opposed. His method of 
reasoning was as clear, as direct, and led as in- 
evitably to the consequence, as a mathematical 
demonstration. Give him but a foot of ground on 
which to stand—but a point on which to fix the 
fulcrum of his lever—and if he could not, like 
Archimedes, raise the earth, he could, at least, 
shake the judgment of the gravest and most 
learned Courts. To the judgment alone did he 
condescend to appeal, for he dealt not in flowers 
of rhetoric, and left the holyday fiuery of the 
sophomore class to those whose taste dictated its 
use. His place was, above all things, the Court, 
and the more learned and more astute the Judge, 
the more highly was he qualified to shine. There 
have been many who have surpassed him before 
a jury, or on the Hustings; but we doubt whether 
in powerful logic, he ever had a superior even in 
the Supreme Court, when Marshall presided and 
Pinkney and Webster practised at the bar. His 
manner of speaking was not captivating. He 
had a hesitation in his delivery which very nearly 
resembled, if it did not quite amount to stammer- 
ing. We have seen him, however, on one or 
two occasions, before a jury, turn this defect to 
an advantage. He possessed powers of denun- 
ciation, which, when the occasion called for it, 
we have hardly ever known equalled. It was 
upon occasions of this kind, that we have seen 
him hesitate over a word, and after apparently 
discarding two or three that would suggest them- 
selves, finally select one, the hardest and bitterest 
that had risen to his tongue. 

Mr. Stanard, apparently, and we have no doubt 
in reality, took less pains to conciliate public 
opinion than any of the great public men we 
have known. Entirely satisfied, provided his 
own mind was convinced that a given course was 
right, he cared not what opinion others might 
form of his conduct. His spirit was as deter- 
mined and as independent of all bias, as though 
he had existed in the days of the ancient Ro- 
mans. He sought not popularity, and the con- 
sequence was that he was never popular. Yet 
those who knew him well, declare that under a 
frigid exterior, he concealed as warm and gene- 
rous a heart as ever beat in the bosom of man; 
and we are ourselves in possession of facts con- 
nected with this subject which entitle us to 
know that he was capable of the most en- 
larged munificence. We could, iudeed, relate cir- 
cumstances that would place him ina light which 
even his intimate friends would be astonished to 
see. He was aman of strong prejudices, and 
of the utmost sincerity. He madeno professions 
which he did not feel, and when he had once 
assured a man that he was his friend, there was 
nothing which he would not do—no sacrifice that 
he would not make—to advance his interest. 
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This we have been assured was the truth by one 
who knew him well,* and who often said, that 
he took more trouble to conceal his good deeds, 
than others did to trumpet their’s to the world. 

There was no man in that Convention whom 
we had so great a desire to hear as the late Chief | 
Justice of the United States. We had frequently | 
seen him on the bench, and had heard him de- 
liver the opinion of the Court—but we wished 
to hear him upon a different theatre. We de- 


it. Like the lady in the Arabian Nights, who, 
in the attempt to undoa certain spell, was obliged 
to walk straight forward toa certain point, without 
turning her head, he never for a moment looked 
to the right or to the left. At the bar, he would 
listen to the most ingenious arguments, without 
allowing them to take his mind off from the 
strong point, the possession of which he knew 
was to carry the day. On the bench, he would 





sired to see an exhibition of those marvellous 
powers, which, in his younger days, made him, 
with a weak voice and a delivery which, if not 
absolutely bad, was far from being such as the 
moniter of Demosthenes would have recom- 
mended, more than a match for the associated 
strength of the Richmond bar, and brought him 
off victorious in a contest with the united wisdom 
of a whole party in the Congress of the United 
States. We had heard, from our childhood, of 
the famous Jonathan Robbin’s speech, the effect 
of which was more extraordinary than that of 
any other recorded in the history of deliberative 
bodies ; for when, before or since, did it ever 
happen, that a strong point, selected by a lpow- 
erful opposition with express reference to its 
strength, was so utterly demolished by a single 
argument, that its friends abandoned it at once, 
without even attempting to reply? We had 
read, too, the description given of his peculiar 
style of reasoning in the fanciful pages of the 
British Spy; and we desired very much to see 
a realization of the picture. Unfortunately, we 
heard him on but one oceasion, and then he spoke 
in so lew a tone that we were unable to preserve 
the cennection of his argument. That it was a 
very powerful one, we have no doubt, as well 
from the fact that he was not capable of deliver- 
ing any other sort, as because it elicited the en- 
thusiastic encomium of John Randolph, who 
compared an attempt to upset it to an assault 
upon the Rock of Gibraltar with a pocket pistol. 

The style of Judge Marshall’s public speaking, 
as described by Wirt, was singularly simple and 
effective. He discarded all ornament, and de- 
pended entirely upon convincing the understand- 
ing. He built up his argument story by story, of 
the heaviest and most indestructible materials, | 
which he wielded with the ease of a Titan. 
When it was finished, it set all attacks as com- 
pletely at defiance, as does that celebrated for- 
tress to which it was compared. At the bar, on 
the bench, or on tke floor of the Convention, he 
exhibited one mental characteristic in which he 
certainly surpassed all men that have lived in our 
day. That was the capacity of keeping his mind 
steadily fixed upon the subject, in spite of every 
attempt by the most powerful intellects to divert 





sit for days in the trial of a great cause—listen 
| profoundly to all the arguments of counsel—hear 
numberless authorities read—and when the time 
eame to deliver his opinion, eviscerate the whole 
matter with the rapidity of lightning, and make 
it so plain that a child could understand it. It 
was the possession of this singular faculty in 
so high a degree, that gave him the advantage 
over all his adversaries at the bar; it was this 
which left him, as a judge, without a rival in his 
day. There were, during his time, more learned 
judges than he; men who had read a greater 
amount of law; but there was not one who un- 
derstood the principles of the science more tho- 
roughly, or who could apply it with so much force, 
and such unerring precision. Jn addition to this, 
his mind was singularly fair, impartial, and inea- 
pable of bias. Though a man of warm feelings, 
and strong affections, yet so well balanced was 
his mind, that we doubt not, had the necessity 
been imposed ou him, he could have tried a cause 
between one of his own sons, and a third person, 
with the most perfect impartiality. A striking 
proof of this characteristic is afforded in his va- 
rious decisions upon the trial of Burr. A ma- 
jority of the nation, at that time strongly preju- 
diced against the political party to which he be- 
longed, felt strongly disposed to condemn him, 
as a corrupt judge, because his decision did not 
coincide with their prejudices, Yet time has 
shown that he was right throughout, and there 
stand those decisions as impregnable as the 
mighty reputation which he who delivered them 
has left behind him. 

This remarkable talent for analysis, Judge Mar- 
shall carried with kim iuto the Convention, and 
it enabled him to do what no other man in that 
body could have done: to disentangle the con- 
fused knot iuto which the thread of the debate 
had worked itself, and to present the question 
before the House in a manser which would ena- 
ble them to understand it exactly as it was. As 
though he were delivering the opinion of the 
Court, he threw into one seale the weight of his 
own powerful reasoning, and he made the other 
at once kick the beam. His speeches were gen- 
erally short, but they demolished everything as 
they went. 

In his younger days, we have heard that Judge 
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instance of which Mr. Wickham mentioned by 
way of illustrating a point in his speech before 


the House of Delegates, in opposition to the tax | scribe it. 
proposed to be laid upon the city for the benefit | 


of the James River and Kanawha Improvement. 
Mr. Warden, the famous Scotch lawyer, was 
once employed against him in a case in which 
an arithmetical calculation was necessary. This 





address to La Fayette. His person is so well 
recollected, that it is scarcely worth while to de- 
The feeling of affectionate regard 
which the whole population appeared to entertain 
for him, we have never known extended to any 
other person. Why Richmond has never yet 
erected a monument to his memory, we have 
never been able to tell. Perhaps she is waiting 


gentleman was celebrated for, and not a little | for the State to do it, for to her it more properly 
proud of his talent of this description, so muc)| belongs to preserve the memory of him who, 


so that he often boasted of never making mis- 
takes. On this occasion it was necessary to di- 
vide one sum by a certain number, after it had 
undergone a multiplication by another. Mr. W. 
performed the multiplication, but forgot the divi- 
sion. so that when he stated the result, the Court 
was utterly astonished. He insisted upon it, 
however, that he was right, aad that be never 
made mistakes, until Mr. Marshall, getting the 
paper into his hand, to his great chagrin, pointed 
out the error, and the manuer in which it had 
occurred. He was then compelled to acknowl- 
edge that he had been once mistaken, amid the 
laughter of the bar, which rose to a perfect shout, 
when Marshall commenced his argument by say- 
ing, “it was not so great a mistake after all. If 
the gentleman did not hit upon the right rule in 
arithmetic, he took the next one to it.” The 
siinple, unpretending demeanor of Judge Mar- 
shall has often been the theme of wonder and ad- 
miration. No man ever wore his honors more 
meekly, or with less ostentation. The wisest 
men are generally those who think least highly 
of their own knowledge. They perceive, after 
all, that the most comprehensive of human intel- 
lects can grasp comparatively little within the 
short span of man’s allotted life. They cansee 
much to make them humble, nothing to make 
them proud. The great Newton, when compli- 
mented upon his immense discoveries, answered 
with deep humility, “I have only picked up a 
few pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of 
Truth.” Had Judge Marshall received a com- 
pliment upon his own immense additions to the 
cause of legal science, he would no doubt have 
replied in atone as modest and as humble. He 
was too wise to be proud of his wisdom; his ac- 
quirements were too deep to permit him to be 
vain of them. He has, indeed, in point of sim- 
plicity, been compared to Newton, and he re- 
sembled him in more particulars than one. 
Judge Marshall, never as long as he lived, 
adopted the modern style of dress. He always 
wore silk stockings and shorts, and a queue. He 
was geverally negligent of his dress, but upon 
one occasion we recollect having seen him when 
his appearance was superb. It was un the 17th 
of October, 1824, as he stepped into the carriage 
to go to Yorktown, where he was to deliver an 





next to Washington, was the greatest of her sons. 





THE GOLDEN AGE, 


“ Saturn, after having been deprived of his destructive 
power, escaped the fate of the other Titans, and fled to 
the plains of Latium, where he concealed himself and 
transferred thither the golden age—that happy period 
when mankind lived in a state of perfect equality, and all 
things were in common. He is said to have arrived in a 
ship at the Tiber, in the dominions of Janus, and in union 
with him to have reigned over men with wisdom and be- 
nignity.”——Dwight’s Mythology. 


I. 


A ship with lofty prow came down 
To Latium’s strand— 

A God had burst from severed chains— 
To rule the land. 


II. 


Plenty and smiling Peace sprung up 
Beneath his tread— 

Earth blossomed like Hesperian fields— 
Discord was dead. 


IIl. 


Heaven with its calm, supernal light 
Had blessed the spot— 

And Misery in the enchanted realm, 
Dared enter not. 


IV. 


Life passed away, like holy dreams 
On spring-tide eves— 

And melted as the dew-drops melt 
From violet leaves. 


¥.. 


From haunted wood-shades genii flew, 
In twilight’s dim— 

Nature and human hearts drank deep 
Their ’wildering hymn. 


VI. 
Earth, air and heaven entrancéd were— 
A cloudless clime 


Hung, like transparent dews, around 
That Golden Time. 


Vil. 


Those golden years have passed, to come 
In purer light— 
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Their hopes that sleep, but are not dead, 
Will chase the night. 


VIII. 


Time from the dungeon-vault of Sin, 
Will strongly burst, 

And glorious in his wrath cast off, 
His chains accurst. 


IX. 


A Gop will reach from viewless realms 
This mortal shore, 
And dark-robed Misery flee his face, 
Forevermore, 
P. H. H. 





THE COLLEGE COURSE. 


The education of man begins at the earliest 
moment.of his existence, and continues until it is 
arrested by death or the loss of his faculties. 
But the Educational period of his life, techni- 
cally considered, may be said to commence when 
he first receives systematic instruction, and to 
terminate when he assumes the responsibilities 
of active life. The objects of the education of 
this period are two-fold—distinct though concur- 
ring—first, the development, by cultivation, of 
the mental powers; and secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of positive, useful knowledge. The several 
agencies employed for the accomplishment of 
these objects, are the common school, the gram- 
mar school, the College and the University,—the 
latter including the professional school. We 
think all these are needed for a complete system 
of educational means, and where they are se- 
cured, we know not what could be added for the 
purposes of merely didactic education. If Edu- 
cation is taken in a larger sense, of course many 
other things could be mentioned as eminently 
conducive to it—reading, travel, society, &c. 
We would now approach more directly the sub- 
ject before us by enquiring, what place in this 
system of means, belongs to the college? For 
we hold that each institution is distinct from the 
others. though they are progressively developed 
the one unto the other so insensibly, that it would 
be very difficult, and it is not at all important to 
say, just where the line of distinction must run. 
The College is interposed between the grammar 
school and the University—the beginning and 
close of its period corresponding with the close 
and the beginning of the other two respectively. 
It is not to teach the elements of the dead lan- 
guages, nor of mathematics, nor is it expected to 
furnish professional instruction. Upon these two 
points there would bea general agreement. But 


between these two limits, there is a wide interval 
to be occupied by the College, an the question 
is, how can it be bestoccupied ? What subjects 
will most profitably engage the attention of the 
student for four years? 

In the Colleges of this country previous to 
the Revolution, the studies pursued were Latin, 
Greek, Mathematies, (much less exteusively than 
at present,) Natural Philosophy, and Locke on the 
Understanding, while some attention was gener- 
ally given to Theology and the Hebrew language. 
The following is given by Dr. Wayland, as the 
course of study at present in the oldest and most 
celebrated College of New England—Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, comprehending geometry 
and algebra, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
and analytical geometry, Ancient and Modern 
History, Natural History, Chemistry, Rhetoric, 
French, Psychology, Ethics, Physics, Logic, Bot- 
any, Political Economy, The Evidences of Re- 
ligion, Constitution of the United States, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, and German or Spanish, or an 
equivalent, together with essays to be written in 
several of these departments. Now the objec- 
tion to be made to each of these courses respect- 
ively, is obvious. The first does not embrace 
some subjects which it is exceedingly important 
that every well-educated man should know some- 
thing about, while the second contains so much, 
that it is impossible for any student to master it 
all, in the time allowed. The corresponding 
advantages of each, are equally obvious. The 
old course allows thoroughness of acquisition, 
while the new greatly extends the boundaries of 
the field of knowledge presented to the student's 
view. Now the question is, shall we adopt the 
principle of the old system, or the principle of 
the new? Shall we forego variety to secure tho- 
roughness, or sacrifice thoroughness to variety— 
or is it practicable to combine the two! We 
must bear in mind, the two-fold division which 
we made at the outset, of the objects of educa- 
tion, viz: the development of the mental pow- 
ers, and the acquisition of useful knowledge. If 
the question is asked unconditionally, which of 
these two objects is the most important, no one can 
hesitate to reply the first—just as there can be no 
doubt that it would be better to have a perennial 
fountain, even if small, than to have an accumu- 
lation, however great. of water in a cistern—or 
just as to have in our hands an instrument fit to 
accomplish a given work, is better than to have 
the work half done for us, if we are then to be 
left without the means of doing any thing more 
for ourselves. We must also repeat the remark, 
that these objects are not so exclusive the one of 
the other, that they must be pursued separately. 
On the contrary, the only way to cultivate the 








mind, is to occupy it in the acquisition of know- 
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ledge, and the only mode of acquiring knowledge 
is by the exercise, that is the culture of the mind. 
Still it is certain that one system of edueation 
does for the accomplishment of one of these ob- 
jects more than it does for that of the other, and 
more than would be done by a different system. 
Now we think that it will be conceded, that to 
master thoroughly a few branches of knowledge, 
does more to give mental vigor, than to study 
superficially a great many. ‘That is, for mental 
cultivation the old system is mere efficient than 
the modern. Dr. Wayland in his book on the 
college system, argues this point strongly. He 
says, p. 83—“ If students, during the early his- 
tory of our colleges, were judiciously occupied 
upon the then existing course, and we bave in- 
creased threefold the amount to be studied, it 
follows that the work at present must be more 
imperfectly done; the knowledge must be more 
superficial, and the discipline less exact. Habits 
of study deteriorate. Radical and original thought 
becomes more and more impossible. The stu- 
dent acquires the habit of going rapidly over the 
text book with less and less thought, and a ten- 
dency is created to the cultivation of the passive 
power of reception, instead of the active power 
of originality; he thus knows a little of every- 
thing, but knows nothing well. Nothing tends 
so strongly to arrogance, as superficial know- 
ledge. Nothing so leads a man to rash judg- 
ments and contempt of the lessons of experi- 
ence, as the idea that he has compassed the whole 
circle of knowledge by the time he has become 
of age. Solomon had observed, a good while 
ago, that there was more hope of a fool, than of 
aman wise in hisownconceit. And, once more, 
this superficial education of necessity propagates 
itself. ‘The superficially and imperfectly educa- 
ted man is placed at the head of a preparatory 
school. He communicates the same sort of know- 
ledge which he receives, and in the same man- 
ner. He was never taught to study, and he never 
teaches his pupils to study. He sends to College 
a second and inferior edition of the type of in- 
tellectual character which he himself received 
there. The candidates for entrance are found 
more and more imperfectly prepared, and thus 
the standard of College education is year after 
year, more and more depressed. The College 
cannot resist the tendencies which it has created. 
The same results exhibit themselves in the other 
professions. He who in College has formed the 
habit of superficial thought, carries it to the Pul- 
pit, the Bar, and the Senate.” The reverse of 
this proposition is, that a limited course tho- 
roughly studied, will tend to generate mental 
vigor and originality. This we think is true, 
and is supported to a considerable extent by the 
experience of the English Universities, from 








whose walls have gone forth into Parliament, 
some of its most distinguished members, whose 
mental training had been entirely under this sys- 
tem. Noris the history of ourown country without 
bearing upon this point. The actors in our Rev- 
olution, were educated upon this system, and 
never was a higher grade of intellectual vigor 
exhibited in any country. But while all this is 
unquestionable, and we acknowledge that the old 
system was better than the new, for purposes of 
mental training, it does not follow that even for 
this purpose it was perfect, or nearly so. It had 
mathematics to train the reasoning powers, and 
it had classical and literary studies to cultivate 
the power of expression; but there is another 
mental process of vast importance, that of ob- 
servation, and there are certain sciences, namely 
the Physical, which are especially adapted to 
develope the faculties of the mind most engaged 
in this process; and these sciences the old course 
scarcely touched. Now allow that the mind is 
trained to severe abstract investigation, and that 
the power of expression is well cultivated, yet if 
we have not been taught to observe the relations 
of material things, and to use inductive reason- 
ing concerning them, our education is not com- 
plete. But while mental cultivation is perhaps 
the most important object of education, it is not 
the sole object. The acquisition of useful know- 
ledge is doubtless very important also. To be 
entirely ignorant of the advance made in science 
in modern times, and of the new sciences which 
owe their existence to modern research, is to 
forego all participation in the benefits of advan- 
cing civilization. Is the world richer and more 
powerful than it was a hundred years ago? If 
it is, it is because it is wiser, and he who would 
share its riches and its power, must learn its wis- 
dom. Nor should any oue say that he is content 
to sacrifice to one pursuit every thing else. That 
he is willing to be ignorant, for example, of the 
Physical sciences, in order by exclusive devotion 
to his profession, to become an abler lawyer or 
divine. For if he does, he will find out sooner 
or later, that he has unwisely rejected materi- 
als, which were important to the size, strength, 
or polish of the structure, to rear which his life 
was consecrated. If we look over the catalogue 
of College studies which we have given ona 
previous page, we will not find one that would 
not be useful, while almost all are indispensable in 
the circle of a complete education. Indeed some 
branches might be added to the list; for exam- 
ple, Drawing and Physiology. But if an ac- 
quaintance with something more than Latin, 
Greek and mathematics is necessary to fit a young 
man for life, it must be gained at College, or it 
never will be gained at all. The instances are 








rare, of men in active life undertaking to learn 
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the elements of a new branch ‘of knowledge. 
And this observation suggests another reason for 
presenting to young men a view, even if it be 
but a coup-d’eil of the whole circle of know- 
ledge. It is that each one may have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining to what studies he has most 
propensity, and thus in a considerable degree 
may be enabled to determine in what pursuit of 
life he will be most likely to succeed. Where 
genius is possessed, it commonly manifests its 
preferences before the college age. But this is 
not always the case—many are the recorded in- 
stances, in which men have exhibited the most 
decided genius for pursuits, to which they were 
first introduced, either by accident, or else in the 
regular course of study, without the conscious- 
ness of any special fitness for them. But genius 
in any phase is the exception and not the rule, 
and most young men come to College with but 
little acquaintance with their powers and with 
no fixed plans for after life. In the course of 
four years, however, they find some branch of 
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ranged these into the reasoning powers, the pow- 
ers of expression, and the powers of observa- 
tion. This arrangement indicates as the studies 
to be selected, Mathematics, Languages, and the 
Physical Sciences. Of languages we would take 
but one for thorough work, and this one should 
be Latin, for several reasons which might be 
given, but we content ourselves with giving this 
single one—that considering the connexion of 
the Latin language with our own, and the fre- 
quent appearance of the Latin language and of 
Roman literature in our own authors, an intimate 
familiarity with this language would be of more 
practical utility, than a like acquaintance with 
Greek—a consideration sufficient to turn the scale 
against Greek, notwithstanding its superiority as 
a language. ‘The same reason, with still greater 
force, would require that in making a selection 
from the Physical Sciences, we should take chem- 
istry. Say then that we select mathematics, 
Latin and chemistry, for thorough study—what 
are we to understand by this expression? Not 


knowledge more interesting than others, and by | that the student should be perfect master of the 


them easier to be acquired—and quite as fre- 
quently satisfy themselves that some things are 
so little to their taste, that common prudence 
forbids their selecting the pursuits which imply a 
familiar acquaintance with them. The debating 
society proves to one that he is not to expect 
distinction as a speaker; the laboratory shows 
another that he is deficient in the powers of ob- 
servation essential to the physician, while other 
deficiencies, or at least distastes, may indicate 
clearly to a third, that it would be waste of time 
to devote himself to the profession of teaching: 
But the difficulty in the case now comes back to 
us immediately—it is impossible to teach all these 
things thoroughly—shall we surrender thorough- 
ness for variety? We think that there need be 
no surrender. We think that an adjustment be- 
tween the conflicting claims of each may be ef- 
fected, whereby not all the benefits, but the main 
benefits of both may be secured. Let some sub- 
jects be taught thoroughly, but let these subjects 
be few—at the same time let all the most valua- 
ble branches of human knowledge be introduced 
into the College course, but, with the given ex- 
ceptions, let thew be presented in an elementary 
and popular, rather than in an extended and 
highly scientific form. According to this plan, 
what shall be the subjects selected for thorough 
study? Let us bear in mind, that the main ben- 
efit to be derived from thorough study, is mental 
development. With this in view, in order that 
the development may be to a certain degree sym- 
metrical, we would of course select such studies 
as would call into exercise the different leading 
mental powers. In a somewhat general, but we 
think natural classification, we have already ar- 








whole subject, but that he should be perfect master 
of allhe goes over. There may bein advance much 
land to be possessed, but we would not have a 
foot of unconquered territory in the rear. This 
general principle seems plain enough—of course 
the application of it would be different in differ- 
ent hands. Let us attempt to apply it to the 
three studies mentioned, and far be it from us to 
entertain for a moment the arrogant thought, that 
we are abie to adjust so accurately the standard 
for thorough proficiency, that those who differ 
from us must be wrong. In Mathematics let the 
course be, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, ana- 
lytical geometry, descriptive geometry, shades, 
shadows and perspective, and differential and 
integral calculus. This is the West Point course, 
and will be accepted by all as sufficiently extend- 
ed. Now a daily recitation for two years is suf- 
ficient for a thorough acquaintance with this 
course. In like manner we may say of Latin, 
that the usual course laid down in the College 
catalogues is sufficiently extended. If this course 
is bona fide mastered, the students at the close of 
it will be perfect, in the etymology and syntax of 
the language, will have read over the most valua- 
ble of the authors of antiquity, will be able to read 
them with pleasure as long as he lives, and will be 
able to translate plain Latin into English, and plain 
Euglish into Latin, as a good French scholar 
translates from and into the French language. 
He may add to this, a clear outline acquaintance 
with Roman history, antiquities and literature. 
All this he may do by a daily recitation for two 
years. Chemistry is gone over in Colleges usu- 
ally in less than a year, but no one can learn it 
in so shortatime. Let us give it then a daily 
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recitation for two years, and we may expect that 
it will be thoroughly learned, though even with 
this time allowed, some of its connected branches 
must be omitted. We have now three studies 
for thorough work, and we allow them a daily 
recitation each for two years. This, supposing 
three recitations a day, which is by general con- 
sent the proper allowance, takes up just half the 
College course. We do not mean, however, 
that the first two years should be devoted to 
all these subjects. On the contrary we would 
as far as possible give to each year one subject 
as a leading subject, upon which it would be un- 
derstood that there would be special pressure, 
and only one such subject to each year. Now 
suppose to be really accomplished, what we have 
here sketched—would not College education be 
something better than itis? By this thorough 
study, the mind of the graduate would have been 
disciplined aud enured to real work. That this 
would be valuable, all will acknowledge, but of 


its really priceless value they only can form some | 


idea, who have struggled painfully for long years 


with the habit of listless thought, fastened upon , 
them by superficial study at College. And it} 
seems to us that the mental development would | 
be as we have already said, of a symmetrical , 
character. Let those who are conscious of want. 


of completeness in their own intellectual opera- 
tions, or have observed the want of it in others, 





individual instances of proficiency beyond our 
standard are so frequently met with, that we are 
explicit enough when we say that the whole class 
ought to be made good Latin scholars—still it 
may be said that all young men cannot stand in 
the first section. True, and therefore a second 
section ought to be provided for all who cannot. 
Nothing can be more irrational than to require 
that the same course shall be gone over in the 
same time, by young men differing widely and 
even extremely, in natural ability, previous prep- 
aration, and willingness to study. Yet this is 
done, in most Colleges, in every department ex- 
cept that of the dead languages. A young man 
who has never construed Cesar, is not required 
to read over with his class the odes of Horace, 
because the absurdity would be two glaring. But 
many a one is allowed to drag in the higher math- 
ematics, whose acquaintance with algebra is next 
to naught, while often one half of a chemistry 
class is made to move over the surface of the 
subject, at a rate for them so rapid, that all vision 
is indistinct and confused. Let there be a second 
section, ora third, or evena fourth, if the size of the 
class demands it, and let each have its appropri- 
ate instruction—the lower sections not pursuing 
the subject as far as the upper sections, perhaps 
not even studying the same text books, but as 
far as each goes thoroughness is to be required. 
This dividing into sections, together with assign- 


say, if the deficiency was not in the reasoning | ing individual standing in the class, is of much 


faculty, the power of expression, or the power of 
observation. Suppose the graduate to enter upon 
one of the learned professions. He is not well 
prepared for any one of them assuredly, if he 
does not know something more than mathemat- 
ics, Latin and chemistry ; but just as certainly, 
if he possesses a thorough knowledge of these 
three subjects, he is not necessarily debarred from 
any profession, and if he possesses the mental 
vigor which such a course is likely to secure, he 
has the best preparation for success in any pur- 
suit, professional or other. Will he be a teacher? 
We ask if any young man competent to teach 
the three branches named, would be long in find- 
ing a situation? Nor let it be supposed that we 
are raising up an unattainable standard of perfec- 
tion, and promising great things to those who 
will reach it—the bag of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow—we think on the contrary that we are 
aiming at nothing but what is practical, and as 
it is not easy to define in words the meaning 
which we attach to the somewhat indefinite term 
thoroughness, we will take an example, and say 
that in mathematics, we call thorough, the know- 
ledge acquired by the first section of a good class 
at West Point—in chemistry that which may 
readily be acquired by a faithful student at the 
University of Virginia in two years. In Latin, 





importance in many respects, but for the present 
we notice it only as indispensable to the carrying 
out of the idea, that certain studies should be se- 
lected which should be mastered by all. In the 
scheme sketched out, we have provided for half 
the College course of four years, by giving to 
three studies. a daily recitation each, for two 
years, and we have had our eye directed exclu- 
sively to thoroughness. We have the other 
half still at our disposal, and now are to consult 
variety. Suppose we assign the three daily re- 
citations for two years, (let us call them briefly 
six recitations,) as follows—Greek or French I. 
Astronomy, Geology and Mineralogy 1. Rhet- 
oric and Intellectual Philosophy, Logic or Eth- 
ics 1. Right lined Drawing 1. History, Me- 
chanics and Physiology 2. The specific object 
of the instruction here, is to give to the student a 
distinct knowledge of the general principles be- 
longing to these several subjects. Such know- 
ledge is of much practical utility, and in acqui- 
ring it the student has an opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether the bent of his mind is decidedly 
for any science thus opened to his view, and if 
it is, he may afterwards, by self-instruction, or at 
the University, make himself master of it. It 
will be observed by looking over the list which 
we have given, that we have embraced in it nearly 
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all the subjects usually taught in Colleges, and 
have added one not usually taught, namely Draw- 
ing. The widest departure we have made from 
the usual course, is in placing the Greek language 
among the subjects not required to be thoroughly 
taught, and this only as an alternative for French. 
In defence of this we think we could say enough 
to satisfy an unprejudiced mind, but we will not 
enter into the argument here, but remark instead, 
that in those Colleges where a thorough know- 
ledge of this language is deemed indispensable, 
room can be made for it, by dropping some of 
the studies placed in our second class. This 
further remark may be made, that there is no 





reason why, in order to meet the views of the 
community, some of our Colleges may not be | 
specially scientific in their general character, and | 
others specially classical, and yet not reject res- 
pectively, the fundamentals either of classical or 
scientific education. And still they might be all 
based upon the idea suggested, ef selecting some 
subjects for thorough study, and introducing oth- 
ers for the sake of variety. 

We dismiss for the present the further consid- 
eration of the principle of thoroughness and vari- 
ety, with the remark that if it were distinctly re- 
coguised in College course, every thing would be 
arranged with reference to it—the erder and 
connection of studies—the hours of recitation, 
aud the mode of instruction by the Professor. 
Under the present system, each Professor thinks 
that he must teach his department as thoroughly 
aud as extensively as possible, and insists upon 
an equal portion of the labor and time of the stu- 
deut. That this is unreasonable, we think we 
have shown, yet it will always be the case, unless 
there is some settled adjustment as to the mode 
in which the several branches shall be taught. 
Nor would such adjustment imply any inferiority, 
nor would it necessarily follow that the students 
would hold the subjects taught in a general man- 
ner, in such light esteem, as to neglect them. 
For most of them, as Intellectual Philosophy, 
Rhetoric and History, have a natural superiority 
over Languages and Mathematics, as concerned 
with topics of more dignity than either words or 
numbers. and besides, because of their affinities, 
they may be made more interesting. 

It must be understood, that to carry out a 
scheme of College education such as we have 
indicated, or indeed to carry out any scheme that 
pretends to be complete, it is necessary that Col- 
leges should have a standard of admission, and 
that they should adhere to it. For Colleges to 
undertake to teach the elements of the dead lan- 
guages and of mathematics, is to attempt to do 
the work of a grammar school, and if they do 
this, they must of necessity leave their own pro- 
per work undone. Some of the sciences physi- 








cal and intellectual, they must of necessity teach, 
ab initio—but they cannot do even this with suc- 
cess, if they admit within their walls, immature 
boys without previous training in other things. 
If it be said that grammar school instruction is so 
defective that to reject applicants who are not 
properly prepared would be harsh to the young 
men and hazardous to the success of the col- 
lege—we reply, that the colleges have the reme- 
dy in their own hands. Let them refuse to ad- 
mit pupils on the ground that they are not pre- 
pared to enter college, and parents will be in- 
duced to enquire with more interest than they do 
at present, into the reason of the want of prepa- 
ration. If they find that it arises from want of 
suitable qualifications on the part of the teach- 
ers, they will look about for better; and if they 
see that in great many instances, the fault is with 
themselves in taking their sons from the Gram- 
mar school too soon, and hurrying them to Col- 
lege at an age when they are just fit to be ruined, 
and hardly fit for anything else, it may open 
their eyes to this error so common and so fatal. 
The need of improvement in Grammar school 
education is so great, that we purpose on some 
future occasion, to say something more at large 
thereupon; but for the present let this suffice. 
One observation more shall close this article, 
already too long. Every young man cannotbe 
expected to take a complete education. Some 
have not the means, and some have not the 
sense; though the number properly falling into 
both of these classes together will be very small. 
We have seen so many young men go through 
College almost without any visible means, that 
we have pretty nearly come to the conclusion 
that any resolute young man can in some way 
get an education if he resulves to do it. And so 
too we are of opinion that any young man of 
sound mind, can master all that is taught in Col- 
lege. But there are a few, who for one or the 
other of these reasons, cannot take a full course, 
and more who because of the mistaken views of 
themselves or their parents, decline it. Tosuch 
our Colleges should afford all the facilities in 
their power, not incompatible with the interests 
of those who do take a full course, and for whose 
benefit mainly, the College system is organized. 
We do not believe the proposition that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, except in the sense 
that a little is dangerous, less more so, and none 
most dangerous of all. We think that the col- 
leges are called upon to devise and offer to the 
public the best general system of complete in- 
struction for those who are able and anxious to 
obtain the best education; but let others who for 
any reason wish for but a part. have that part. 
In one institution in Virginia, the course of study 
is so connected with a peculiar discipline, that 
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no irregular can be admitted; but in the other 
colleges they are and ought tobe. After all, let 
it not be forgotten that the course of study at 
College, is nothing more than a College course. 
There ought to be something higher—a Univer- 
sity course—not a College course at a Universi- 
ty, but a course so elevated that no one without 
college training could undertake it, and no one 
could master it, without having reached that 
grade of scholarship and mental cultivation which | 
all eannot hope for, but which must be possessed 
by some in every State that would escape the 
“dull obstruction” that comes upon all States 
where mediocrity rules. 
Ss. L. C. 





SCRAPS OF THOUGHT. 


BY A. E. POLLARD. 


Sete KnowLepcre—Man delights to act, to 
live—so to speak—beyond himself. He wan- 
ders among the stars searching for new truths, 
and new wonders, and new triumphs, and re- 
maining a stranger to the home within himself. 
** All knowledge is valuable ;” but knowledge of 
self, knowledge of our hearts, arcana imperii is 
the highest of possessions. When we consider 
that duty to ourselves is the first of duties; that 
“the highest learning is to be wise;” that self 
fruition is the purest happiness; that self-govern- 
ment is alone and always freedom and power, 
we find man’s lesson in two words—Tvw Leavrov 
(know thyself.) 


ViatuE—Virtue is happiness—is beauty—and 
is power. It is perfection and triumph, pur- 
chased without victims, and existing without 
vanity. Itis philosophy “brought down from 
Heaven to dwell upon Earth;” anda philosophy, 
which all may read. 


Hore—Geuius and hope always coexist; and 
this union is the living triumph of genius. Hope 
gives to life its passions, its poetry, and its riches. 
Alexander on the eve of his expedition against 
Persia, and bestowing upon his friends nearly all 
the estates of the crown, being asked what he 
reserved for himself, answered—* Hope.” 


Inpustry—Action constitutes and measures 
the life of the mind; the indolent one, like Na- 
poleon without his empire, merely exists. Also 
itis a truth, existing in the very proverbs of 
human nature, that action is a happiness of the 





mind. Hence we say that industry prolongs and 


elevates life and gives to it a happiness entirely 
its own. 


Vanity anp Ameition—Vanity and Ambition 
alike delight in “pomp and glorious cireum- 
stance .”’ but the one seeks it only as the ac- 
knowledgement of its imagined merit; the other 
as the rich reward of its labor and sacrifices. 
Although so widely different, these two princi- 
ples of action have often been confounded— 
Cesar was ambitious; Alexander was only vain. 


Great Men—The great man with power of 
a single character, which is the common necessity 
of a perfect greatness, concentrates the energies 
of society upon a particular point; and thus in- 
ordinately exalting a class is a curse to the 
community. The Athenians, presenting high 
examples of almost every variety of greatness, 
were a mighty people; the Spartans buasting 
only the great Lycurgus dwindled at once into a 
powerful class and a weak nation. 





LINES. 


On receiving a flower from Mount Parnassus, 
gathered by H. D. M., Esq., during a recent 
tour in Greece. 


Beneath the glorious skies of Greece, 
On Lycorea’s laurel’d brow, 
Fanned by the Phocian summer breeze, 
A classic birth, fair flower, hadst thou! 
A mythic splendor clothes the sod 
O’er whichthy bending head has hung ; 
Where prest the footsteps of a god, 
Where his celestial lyre has rung, 
And where the sacred muses met, 
A hallowing influence lingers yet. 


On thee Castalia’s dews may long 
Have melted with reviving art, 
As melts the holy dew of song 
Into the poet’s silent heart: 
Haply the chrystal fount where thou 
Hast caught thine own reflected face, 
Gave back Calliope’s soft brow, 
Or Terpsichore’s magic grace ; 
And winds made melody for thee 
Where thrilled Euterpe’s minstrelsy. 


Exiled from this their native home, 
And scattered wide, the gentle band 
On their exalted mission roam, 
Laden with gifts for every land; 
Yet who shall say if like to thee, 
They’ ve lost their rarest, subtlest grace, 
The semblance of divinity 
They wore in old, heroic days ;— 
Faint types of Greece’s ancient skill, 
Yet bright with heavenly beauty still! 
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SECLUSAVAL; 


OR THE 


‘SEQUEL TO THE TALE OF ‘‘JUDITH BENSADDI.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


I arrived at the academy a day sooner than 
the party of teachers. I hastily visited the trus- 
tees,—told them that Mr. Danforth would arrive 
the next evening,—and after suggesting a few 
particulars of my former love affair with the 
music teacher, 1 begged them to avoid all men- 
tion of me or of Seclusaval, in the presence of 
the teachers, until 1 was prepared to make my- 
self known. I besought them to humor my 
whim in this matter. and to prevent, if possible, 
all knowledge on the part of the music teacher, 
that such a person as myself existed in the coun- 
try. In due time I would make myself known; 
and would soon communicate to them, privately, 
the scheme which I had in my head. They 
cheerfully pledged themselves to what I request- 
ed. To prevent untimely communications from 
reaching the ears of the teachers, Mr. Landon, 
one of the trustees, took his carriage in the morn- 
ing to meet them on the way, and to conduct 
them by an unfrequented road to his house in a 
secluded valley of the neighborhood. 

I hastened to Seclusaval and immediately set 
my steward and tenants to work in a multitude 
of preparations for a summer festival, which I 
told them we were to have on the first of Juue 
in Seclusaval. I astonished my people with the 
multitude of my orders, and the eagerness of all 
my words and actions. They saw that new life 
had somehow been infused into me, and won- 
dered how I came to be so revived all of a sud- 
den. I told Baylor tu collect a dozen laborers at 
once, and go to smoothing off and beautifying 
Seclusaval to the. utmost. ‘Make the valley 
shine,” said 1. “It shall be done, sir.” ‘Get 
also some carpenters to make temporary build- 
ings for the festival; keep the saw mill agoing 
to furnish materials, and let us have a glorious 
festival.” ‘* Yes, sir, it shall be glorious; we are 
able to do it, and it shall be done, sir.” That 
was enough; I knew that when Baylor under- 
took to do it, it would be done. 

I next despatched letters and agents in various 
directions, in furtherance of my scheme; and 
having thus put things in motion at home, I re- 
turned to the neighborhood of the academy, and 
stopped at the house of Mr. Wilson, pastor of 
the church. He was an old friend and college- 
mate, and had been lately settled in the neigh- 
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borhood through my influence. I communicated 
my scheme to him. He was pleased with it, 
and offered me all the aid in his power. He de- 
spatched his barouche to Mr. Landon’s to bring 
over Mr. Danforth. The distance was only two 
miles; Mr. D. soon arrived and was introduced 
tome; we smiled and shook hands cordially. 
1 now unfolded my scheme of a summer festival. 
to which I designed to invite all the country round, 
and among the rest his music teacher. ‘To 
carry out my views it was needful, on the one 
hand, that Judith should know nothing about 
them, until the proper moment, and should be for 
a while kept in ignorance of my being in the 
country; and on the other hand, that she should 
be prepared for the occasion, and that I should 
know her present feelings in regard to me; lest, 
after all, the scheme should turn out to be a pain- 
ful surprise to her, and a grievous disappoint- 
ment to me. 

After detailing the history of my love affair 
with Judith. and explaining my objectin getting 
up a summer festival, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Dan- 
forth readily undertook the office of preparing 
Judith for her part in the celebration, without 
letting her know any thing of the matter. Hav- 
ing visited other friends in the neighborhood, 
and imparted to them more or less of my scheme 
of a festival, I returned to Seclusaval, and was 
busy as a bee in preparations for the first of June. 

In afew days I received the following letter 
from Mr. Wilson: 


May, 15rn, 1824. 


My Dear G.—I now inform you how I have 
executed the office which you assigned to me. 
Two days after you left us, I went with my ba- 
rouche to bring Miss Bensaddito my house ona 
visit. While at Mr. Landon's I took occasion to 
mention in her hearing, that I was a native of 
the great valley of Virginia, and that I had re- 
ceived my education at Washington college. I 
alluded to the fine scenery in Rockbridge, espe- 
cially the Natural Bridge and the House Moun- 
tain, which I had visited with a party of fellow 
students, and had seen from its top the most 
splendid sun rise in the world. The moment 
when I touched on this theme, I saw that she 
was intensely interested. Her fine dark eyes 
brightened immediately, as she fixed them upon 
me with breathless attention. When I paused, 
she gave an involuntary sigh and gradually sink- 
ing her head to a meditative posture, seemed to 
be absorbed in thought. Finding her indisposed 


to ask questions, I inquired if she was fond of 
mountain scenery. She looked up with anima- 
tion, aod for a minute or two poured forth an 
eloquent expression of her delight in rural scenes, 
especially in mountainous regions, and how 
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much better she loved to dwell in this land of|expected marriage. This gave him the first inti- 
valleys and mountains than inacity. ‘Perhaps | mation that his letters had notreached you. For 
(said I,) you would like to read a description of| this he is a mourner still.” 

the House Mountain, written by a dear friend of} When I spoke of the letters, she seemed at 
mine, a native of Rockbridge, who is as enthusi- | first to be filled with astonishment, and then she 
astic an admirer of mountain scenery as you are.” | broke out into sobs and exclamations. After a 
“Yes, (said she,) I should be much gratified to ‘little, I said—* Now, Miss B., I think you must 
read it.” Her voice had a slight tremor as she | see the propriety of letting me open a communi- 
spoke, and the color came and went upon her|cation between Mr. G. and yourself. You are 
cheek. ‘ Well, (said I,) I have a copy of it at} both unmarried—your mutual affection is un- 





home that I will show you this evening.” 

On the way I alluded to you again without 
naming you. “This friend of mine, (said I,) 
settled in another part of Carolina, two or three 
years ago, and soon acquired reputation at the 
bar. But his success has not made him happy. 
About four years ago he fixed his heart on a 
young lady, but by some unfortunate accident he 
lost her. The wound of that disappointment 
seems to be incurable, unless Divine Providence 
should by some extraordinary means restore him 
his lost bride.” 

When Judith heard these words, she trembled 
and turned deadly pale, but said nothing. She 
seemed afraid to trust herself to speak, lest she 
should betray herself. 

In the evening, when I and Miss Bensaddi 
were alone, I handed her the manuscript. When 
she read the title, and saw your name annexed 
to it, she could refrain no longer, but started up 
to leave the room that she might conceal her agi- 
tation. Before reaching the door, her strength 
failed, and dropping on achair, she began to sob 


and weep. “My dear Miss Bensaddi, (said I,)| 


what is the matter?” “Oh, sir, I know not 
what to say; my feelings overcome me.” ‘ Did 
you see any thing in the manuscript to affect you 
sodeeply?” “Oh yes—I cannot conceal it from 
you :—that name—is the name of a friend who 
was in the ship with me, when my dear brother 
was lost in the sea. May I rely on you not to 
tell how much I was affected on seeing that 
friend’s name once more.” ‘ Miss Judith, that 
friend of yours and mine has told me the cireum- 
stances of that disastrous voyage. He told me 
also, that the young lady who was then so unfor- 
tunate, had won his heart wholly and forever. 
Pardon me, Miss B., for having taken this course 
designedly to bring about an explanation of your 
present feelings towards Mr. Garame. I had no 
doubt that you were the long lost object of his 
affections. I desire to know whether your feel- 
ings are as unchanged as his. I will now inform 
you, that after your return to London, he wrote 
you two letters in succession, according to the 
agreement between you; and that he feared from 
your silence some change of affection towards 
him, or he would have gone himself to London. 
At last he received your letter, announcing your 


| changed—or am I mistaken in supposing that 
your affection for him is unchanged?” After a 
‘violent struggle of a few moments, she wrung 
‘her hands and exclaimed, “Oh, sir, I know not 
what to say. I have betrayed my feelings too 
plainly. My heart is not changed towards Mr. 
G. Butit becomes not me to profess love for a 
gentleman, to whose continued affection I have 
no claim nor right. Iam unworthy of him, and 
I beg that you will not disturb him with any in- 
formation concerning one who deserves no fur- 
ther notice from him.” 

‘Miss Judith, you accuse yourself so bitterly, 
‘that I must claim the privilege of being your 
| judge : if you will state the case to me, I promise 
to give an impartial opinion, according to the 
facts. If 1 think your self-accusation just. and 
| that you deserve no further notice from Mr. G.., 
then I will let the matter drop where itis.” She 
“om gave me a full statement, of which I have 
room for a few particulars only. 

The English gentleman whom she had con- 
sented to marry, after she despaired of hearing 
from you, was Mr. Wycherly, a pious and elo- 
quent clergyman; who after he had overcome 
her remaining difficulties respecting the ebristian 
religion, accompanied her to London from the 
lakes of Cumberland, and greatly aided in per- 
suading her father to consent to her baptism. 
She received this rite from his hands. In the 
warmth of her christian joy, and her gratitude to 
so worthy and amiable a gentleman, she listened 
to his proposals of marriage; and mistaking the 
real state of her heart, yielded her consent. 
When she sat down, a few days afterwards, to 
write you the letter, she began to discover what 
a deep hold you still had upon her affections. 
Though hopeless of ever seeing you again, she 
found that her feeling of love towards you, was 
of a different kind from that which she felt to- 
wards the good clergyman, who deserved her 
warmest gratitude avd esteem, but who had not 
awakened in her the tender sentiment of perso- 
nal attachment that she still felt for you. 

A few days after she had sent you the letter, 
she frankly told Mr. Wycherly the state of her 
heart, and requested a postponement of the mar- 
riage. He assented, and returned to his resi- 
dence in Cumberland. The state of his health 
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was rather alarming, before this time. Symp- 
toms of consumption had already made his mar- 
riage of doubtful expediency. The steady pro- 
gress of the disease, soon put marriage out of 
the question. Learning the desperate state of 
his health, she went and did for him, as a tender 
and affectionate nurse, all that in any circum- 
stances she could have done. She showed me, 
the next day, a letter of thanks written by Mr. 
Wycherly'’s mother after his decease, if which 
her assiduous attentions were warmly acknowl- 
edged. 

“Now, (said Miss Bensaddi, when she had 
concluded her narrative.) you see that I was false 
to Mr. Garame; because I despaired of his love 
and accepted another offer, when I ought to have 
trusted that he was only unfortunate, notchanged. 
Aud I was false to Mr. Wycherly; because I 
made him a promise which I could not fulfil, 
without doing violence to my feelings.” 

“Miss Judith, (said 1,) neither you nor Mr. 
Garame were false, but providentially hindered 
from knowing each other's fidelity. Your prom- 
ise to Mr. Wycherly was made in sincerity, but 
under an erroneous impression respecting the 
state of your heart, and you did your duty hon- 
estly in confessing the truth to him when you 
discovered it. And now, since the design of 
Providence is manifest, in ordering that you and 
Mr. Garame should once more be brought to- 
gether, with hearts devoted to each other, I put 
it to your conscience to say, whether you can 
rightfully refuse to let me inform Mr. G. of the 
exact state of the case. Can you thus make an 
over-scrupulous delicacy forever separate two 
devoted hearts, and can you run counter to the 
evident leadings of Divine Providence !” *«* That 
(said she) is astrong view of the case; I feel that 
it ought to be seriously considered.” “The hand 
of God is more evident in this matter (said I) 
than you are yet awareof. This academy owes 
its erection to Mr. Garame’s exertions; and then 
without his zealous efforts, Mr. Danforth’s terms 
could not have been complied with, especially in 
relation to the music teacher; so that he was un- 
designedly the cause of your coming here, where 
through an extraordinary combination of events, 
you may again meet and renew the tender rela- 
tions which were so unfortunately broken off.” 

She was greatly surprised and affected with 
this information, and exclaimed, “ Yes, it is the 
hand of God. I dare not now refuse your re- 
quest. But I beseech you to communicate only 
so much to Mr. G., as will leave him perfectly 
free to act as his present inclination may prompt. 
Do not, I beseech you, expose every thing that I 
have confessed to you. Let him not think that I 
consider myself worthy of his love. or that I have 
any sort of claim or expectation, that should in- 


duce him to do any thing not perfectly agreeable 
to his wish, and likely to promote his happiness. 
I trust to your kindness and discretion, to manage 
the matter so as not to involve either of us in a 
disagreeable predicament.” I promised to act 
with a single regard to the honor and happiness 
of both parties, aud finally got her persuaded to 
leave the whole affair to the unlimited discretion 
of myself and Mr. Danforth, without whose con- 
sent I promised to de nothing. I have conferred 
with him on the subject, and we agree that you 
ovght to know the whole truth, as 1 have stated 
it. 

Now your way is clear to prosecute your 
scheme, and I trust that God will bring it to a 
happy issue. 

Yours, &c. 


If ever a man was delirous with joy, then was 
I, when I read this letter in my library ; 1 danced 
over the floor like one intoxicated. My final ar- 
rangements were put in train immediately. I 
made a stealthy visit to my friends below, and 
settled with them the scheme and order of pro- 
ceedings at the summer festival. Ienjoined upon 
them to keep the whole affair, and even the exist- 
ence of Seclusaval and my presence in the coun- 
try, still profoundly secret from Judith. My de- 
sign was by all possible meaus to make it a happy 
day of surprises to that dear child of sorrow. 
On the 30th day of May, the preparations were 
complete at Seclusaval, and a letter from my 
mavagers below, informed me that all was right 
in that Quarter. 

On the last of May, Mr. Landon, who had 
heretofore kept Judith very much secluded, took 
her in his carriage with his wife and daughter 
and Miss Claymore, to visit the mountains; he 
and the brother of Miss Claymore being on horse - 
back. The weather was fine, and the whole 
party in good spirits. Judith had gone through 
such dark years of affliction, that sober cheerful- 
ness was al! that she could usually enjoy. The 
prospect of a trip to the wild mountains, had 
raised her a degree above her usual cheerfulness, 
and her mind was prepared to derive pleasure 
from a ramble so congenial with her taste. 

They pursued the valley that leads to Seclu- 
saval; but when they came to the ravine, they 
turned off to the right, and ascended the vale at 
the north-eastern side of Craggyhead. At anew 
farm in this valley, they begansto ascend the 
mountain by a winding road, not good but prac- 
ticable; a little before sunset they reached a farm 
house, romantically situated high up on the side 
of Craggyhead, where a broad terrace of the 
mountain spread out from the base of the cliffs 
which supported the castle-shaped summit. 





Here they found the new white cottage all swept 
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and garnished for their reception. There was a 
stir of cookery in the kitchen, and a tidiness of 
apparel among the cottager’s household, as if 
they expected company. When the party 
stopped atthe gate, they. were received in the 
most friendly manner. On alighting and looking 
round from beneath some tall trees in the yard, 
they were detained for some time by the magnifi- 
cent scenery before them. The last rays of the 
setting sun gilded the mountain tops, while the 
deep vales were reposing in the gathering shades 
of twilight. They contemplated the wild and 
rugged mountains on the north of Craggyhead, 
and the less rude features of the eastern land- 
scape ; they looked down into the half seen vales 
and glens about this side of the mountain, until 
they were called to partake of an excellent sup- 
per. After supper they went out to enjoy the 
soft evening air; they found the moon up in the 
east, shedding her silver radiance upon the green 
woods and the gray rocks; diffusing over the 
vast landscape the dreamy softness of hue, which 
made Judith in her enthusiasm call the scene 
before her “the land of the shadow of life.” 
When they had feasted their imaginations awhile 
on the nocturnal glories of the landscape, they 
went to bed in small but neat apartments, which 
seemed to have been furnished specially for the 
accommodation of such a party. 

They rose an hour before the dawn, and now 
saw the moonlight thrown back from the west 
upon the opposite sides of the mountains, and 
shining into a ravine near the house. Through 
this ravine they were to ascend to thé top of 
Craggyhead by a rough road, but still a safe one 
for a carriage, to a little fountain at the head of 
the ravine. From the fountain they made their 
way on foot, and stood on the table rock of the 
summit, just as the eastern horizon began to 
glimmer with the first hues of Aurora, and the 
moon as she went down was peeping back 
through the pines of the Blue Ridge. Every 
valley around Craggyhead was buried deeply in 
fog, and every high mountain stood forth, dusky 
and desolate, above the misty sea. It was the 
House Mountain scene varied. Judith recogni- 
sed the resemblance, and seemed entranced. 
“On a rock, whose haughty brow frowned,” 
not ‘o'er old Conway’s foaming flood,” but over 
the lovely vale of Seclusa, was Judith stationed. 
Hersoulof liveliest sensibility kindled and glowed 
with etherial animation as she looked, first this 
way, then that way, generally with silent admi- 
ration. Now and then her feelings broke forth 
in expressions such as these, “* What a glorious 
vision!” ‘Down there! See how softly and 
silently the mist reposes in yon valley; ‘tis like 
the sea of oblivion.” “Oh, the sun! Now the 
mountain tops begin to glow! How splendid 





are the green forests newly gilt with morning 
rays!’ ‘How beautifully yon cliff of rocks over 
the valley appears with its crown of dark green 
pines.” ‘Behold, Mrs. Landon, the valley down 
here begins to show itself! That hill top down 
yonder—see how its beautiful trees stand out 
over the mist! How green and fresh the ground 
looks under the trees. Yonder too is a white 
cottage, in a nook under the rocks, with a little 
field and fruit trees about it. Oh! look down 
this glen under our feet, how wild and thickly 
set with trees !—and yon hill at the mouth of the 
glen—what a beautiful park, and a handsome 
house at the brow of the hill! Lend me your 
telescope, Mr. Landon—I want to see that beau- 
tiful garden on the hill side ;—I see roses bloom- 
ing in the garden; and walks and shrubberies, 
and everything beautiful. There is a green 
meadow too, just unveiled, ornamented with 
trees. Let me see! The meadow is almost 
covered with bloom. How lovely! Miss Clay- 
more, what is that spreading out so smoothly by 
the meadow side? It looks like water. It is 
water—a fine lake! with a boat moving over it!” 
Thus she noticed one object after another, as 
each was exposed to view. Finally, after the 
fog had disappeared, and the whole valley pre- 
sented its enchanting landscapes, she surveyed 
it a while in silence, and then asked in a sort of 
ecstasy, if this were a real scene in the moun- 
tains, or only adream. Being presently assured 
that all was real, she declared it to be the most 
delightful place in the world, and congratulated 
herself that it was sufficiently near the academy 
to admit of her coming to look at it, once or twice 
a year. 

About sunrise the party had been joined by 
Mr. and Mrs. Danforth, and two or three other 
friends. Atseven o'clock, they were all invited 
to come down to the spring at the foot of the 
precipice, and take breakfast. They found hot 
coffee and all the requisites of a good morning’s 
repast. At eight o’clock they mounted their 
vehicles, and began to descend by the road which 
leads down into the upper glen of Seclusaval. 
They frequently stopped by the way to enjoy the 
new views which successively presented them- 
selves. When they reached the bottom of the 
glen, they found themselves so enveloped with 
the shade of trees and rocks, that they seemed 
to be cut off from all that they had seen, and in- 
deed from all the visible and the living world of 
sunshine. They stopped awhile at the Dusky 
Cascade, and admired its romantic wildness. 
Pursuing their way, they wound along the south- 
ern border of the valley, till they suddenly 
emerged from dense shades and thickets in all 
the disorderly luxuriance of nature, into a grassy 
lawn, from which they caught glimpses here and 
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there of wider lawns, and of hills and moun- 
tains—but only glimpses enough to excite curios- 
ity, until they suddenly reached the brow of a 
turfy hill, crowned with atall open grove. Here 
a general view of the more improved parts of 
the valley suddenly burst upon the sight, and 
drew an exclamation of delight from Judith and 
several of her companions. The garden and 
hill of Glenview were seen to great advantage 
across the low grounds; on the right were the 
lake and meadow; above was the deep glen of 
Craggyhead leading the eye up to the towering 
summit, from which they had looked down upon 
the valley. Descending the hill, they passed 
over by the head of the lake, and wound up by 
the western side of Glenview, into its beautiful 
park, through which they came forward again to 
the house on its brow, and here again they stopped 
and contemplated with admiration the best of all 
the views of Seclusaval, now shining in its glory, 
as Baylor said it should. 

Here some new appearances began to attract 
attention. In the mouth of the glen below the 
garden, half concealed by a grove of tall trees, 
were two large structures newly erected to ac- 





commodate the numerous company invited to the 
festival. The one was a large shed supported 
by framed pillars, and set round closely with 
green boughs to exclude the sun and wind. This 
was furnished with two tables, each a hundred 
feet long ; and in the rear, the smoke and the 
bustle of cookery showed that the tables were to 
be used. The other building, though a tempo- 
rary structure, was formed with more regard to 
beauty of appearance; it was designed for such 
in-door exercises and amusements, as might be 
adapted to the occasion. I shall notice this 
building again. It was called the Summer Hall. 

Already had several parties of guests arrived, 
and others were seen coming up by the lake side, 
in carriages, on horses, and on foot, all in gay 
attire, and with a hilarity of movement indicating 
that they were pleased and seeking pleasure. 
When Judith observed these appearances, she 
inquired whether Mr. Baylor (whom alone she 
had heard spoken of as residing here,) had invited 
company to Seclusaval. 

“Miss Judith, pardon us (said Mr. Landon.) 
for not having told you, that there is to be a sum- 
mer festival here to-day. We were invited to 
partake of it, and the rest of us agreed not to tell 
you, until you saw the valley, because we wished 
to give you an agreeable surprise.” * All that I 
have seen to-day, (said she,) has been so delight- 
fully surprising, that half the time | can scarcely 
believe my own senses, but suspect that I am 
dreaming ; every thing bears so much the ap- 
pearance of enchantment.” ‘ There is a sort of 


worthy proprietor of this valley, has converted 
it into an enchanting place; and I should not be 
surprised if some of us should undergo strange 
transformations to-day. 1 think that you are 
already so much under the magic influence, that 
you may ere night be converted into something 
that you think not of.” “If the transformation 
you speak of, (said Judith playfully,) do not dis- 
solve the sweet visions of this valley, I shall not 
suffer much.” ‘No fear, Miss Judith, (said Mr. 
L., in the same sportive strain,) I think the en- 
chanter is a benevolent one, and means only to 
give us pleasure; and if you should undergo a 
change, the new form of your being will doubt- 
less be a happy one.” 

Now Mr. Baylor came out to the great tulip 
tree under which they stood, and invited them 
into the house. He acted the landlord on this 
occasion with a hearty blunt sincerity, which 
made up for a little want of refinement in the 
manner of his kindness. His wife and daughter 
did the honors of the house. The parlor and 
library had been fitted up handsomely with my 
holiday furniture. 


When the party entered the parlor, they found 
several acquaintancesalready there. Judith was 


asked to play on the piano. She played and 


sang three pieces of a cheerful character, and in 
the best style of her unrivalled execution. She 
pronounced the instrument to be one of the most 
sweetly-toned that she had ever played upon. I 
owed her a dress for playing in my house—and 
I did not forget to pay it in due time. 

The company were now joined by Mr. Wilson, 
the pastor, who whispered a word in Judith’s ear, 
and then took her through the hall into the libra- 
ry, where he handed her a letter, which will ex- 
plain itself. She began to tremble as soon as 
she looked at the inside. She read as follows: 


“ My beloved Judith,— Words cannot express 
my joy to know that you are in Carolina—un- 
married—and, as my friend thinks, with a heart 
unchanged towards me. He informed me by 
what means he had extracted the dear confession 
from you. He has also given me the outlines of 
your late history. Oh how my heart bled to 
think of the sorrows of my long lost Judith! But 
you were not to blame for despairing of my love, 
when I was so unfortunate in the transmission 
of my letters. But thrice happy shall I now be, 
if you will permit me to see you, to renew my 
suit in person, to press my long-wept-for bride 
to my panting bosom once more, and to solicita 
speedy consummation of my ardent wish to call 
you mine by every holy tie, and then todo what 
man can do to secure us from future separation 
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festival, and wait your permission for an inter-|during three weeks, that I might now enjoy it, 
view. w. G.” jand make her enjoy it the more. Howl trem- 
bled with excessive emotion, when I opened the 

Here was a new surprise—she had not sus-| door of my bed chamber behind the library, and 
pected that I was in the neighborhood. She was! saw her sitting with her side towards me, and her 
affected to tears by the intelligence; but they were | head reclining on the back of the chair. I could 
not tears of grief. She handed the letter to Mr. | 'see a tremor agitating her frame also. When 
Wilson. “Shall [read it, Miss Bensaddi?” “If; she was aware of my approach, she looked up 


you please; 1 am so bewildered with surprises | with a look of indescribable feeling—then she 
and unexpected delights to-day, that I cannot | 


‘started up with an inarticulate ery of joy. We 
trust my own judgment. Advise me, my friend, met. Let silence cover what no language can 


| 
express. Reader, thy lot hath been a rare one, 





respecting the subject of that letter.” Giving) 


the letter a hasty glance, he said, “ Miss Judith, | if ever thou did’st feel in one hour’s concentrated 
you now have from himself the ardent avowal of | delight, a full equivalent for years of dreary ab- 
unchanged affection. You see the impatience | sence aud of hopeless sorrow. 
of his feelings, and the fear that delay may in-| How long it was ere we could speak, I cannot 
terpose some obstacle to his wishes. Butbefore tell; perhaps fifteen minutes. My first words 
ladvise you what to answer him, I must know | were, “Oh, my long-lost—my recovered—my 
the exact state of your heart. Answer me unre- | dearest Judith—will you now be mine?” She 
servedly, my dear friend. Do you love Mr. G. struggled for utterance a moment, and replied, 
with such affection as would, in ordinary cireum- |+*My heart was yours long ago, and is, and will 
stances, make you freely consent to marry him?” | be, while I live. But my beloved friend, if I be 
“IT must in candor confess that I do—my affec-'a bride, I must now be a dowerless bride.” 
tion for Mr. G. is entire—he still possesses : ally. «None the less precious for that, my dear Ju- 
heart.” ‘Well, then, as the mutual friend and dith—if any thing, more precious to my heart on 
confidant of both parties. | give you this advice: ‘that very account. We shall not be destitute of 
That you tempt not, by needless delay, the Be- the comforts of life. God has blessed my exer- 
nign Providence which now smiles upon your tions, and we can trust Him forthe future. So 
destiny. Open your heart at once to Mr. G., as | my love, do not refuse me because you have em- 
he has done to you; and when he pleads for a braced a noble poverty from the best of motives. 
speedy consummation of your union, yield, my | Oh, let me call you mine without delay—mine by 
friend—make no delay beyond what duty and the holiest ties.” “I will, my friend, without 
necessity may seem to require. Thwart notthe unnecessary delay.” ‘Thank God for that 
ardent wish of one who is worthy of you and answer. Letit be this day then, my Judith—this 
seeks only your happiness; and be not inatten- blessed day, while heaven and earth are smiling 
tive to the hand of God so manifestly pointing ' upon us.” “This day, my friend! We are not 
out the way to this happy marriage.” “ Yes, | prepared.” ‘ Better prepared in respect to ex- 
(said she, with deep emotion,) I see more and ternal circumstances than you are aware of. I 
more the evident tokens of God’s will in the pre- have been preparing these three weeks, and all 
sent extraordinary crisis. I would be blind to is ready, if my Judith’s heart is ready.” ‘My 
my own good, aud most wickedly ungrateful to heart is always ready—but we are here as Mr. 
my Divine Benefactor, if [ could yield now to a, Baylor’ s guests, upon a very different occasion, 
prudish delicacy, rather than to the foree of such | and I never saw him till this day.” “ My Judith, 
extraordiuary and Divinely ordered circumstan- | Mr. Baylor has been preparing for our marriage 
ces. Oh, my friend, how grateful should I be to | to-day, on the condition that I could gain your 
the kind Parent of sheen much do I need, at. consent. Yes, my love, I confess that I meant 
this critical moment, His good spirit to guide my to take you by surprise, and if I could, to woo 
actions. Pray and give thanks for me, my dear! and win you to my arms this sweet festal day, 
friend.” She fell instantly upon her knees. Mr. while life is young and our joy is fresh—while 
D. also prostrated himself, and performed in a) woods are green, while roses bloom, and every 
low voice the devotional exercise that she re-| star of Heaven shines auspiciously upon us. 
quested. Forgive me, dear Judith, for intending to sur- 
When this was concluded, Judith appeared | prise you thus—I meant to give pleasure—I trust 
calmer, and consented to let Mr. D. inform me | that I am not giving pain.” “No, my beloved 


that she was prepared for the interview. He | friend—I seem all this day to be in a delirious 
came out, and locking after him the door that | ecstasy—to meet with you, to find you as I do, 
opened into the hall, he gave me the signal, and | with all the freshness and the warmth of the af- 
I passed into the library through another room. | fection that once gave me such delight—alas! so 


I had denied myself an interview with Judith, ' fleeting, andso soon followed by years of afflic- 
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tion, that left me a poor orphan remnant of my 
family, But this hour has made me compensa- 
tion.” “Then crown my happiness, dear Judith, 
by permitting me to lead you to the altar. “I 
refuse nothing, my dear friend, that I am at lib- 





erty to grant; but my services as a teacher are 
engaged to Mr. Danforth.” ‘That too is pro- 
vided for, my dear Judith. Mr. D. was cen- 
sulted about my schemes to win you to-day; he 
would have released you at all events, if you had 
consented ; but I sent to Columbia, and have en- 
gaged him a teacher there; so that all is ready.” 
“ The occasion is very sudden ; | amin a mourn- 
er’s garb.” 
ty, my love?” “Ido not now think of any 
other; and I am not disposed to multiply diffi- 
culties. If you can remove this, or if you think 
it of no importance, then I yield to your desire.” 
“Heaven bless my dear bride—now | am happy. 
Walk with me. my love.” 

So saying I took her arm, and led her through 
my bed chamber to a large closet at the end of 
it. There I opened a wardrobe and discovered 
to her three complete dresses, made secretly after 
her measure, fine and chastely elegant, with 
every appendage needful to fit her out complete- 
ly. ‘Here are the wedding garments, my sweet 
bride; take your choice; I will send Miss Bay- 
lor to your assistance. I give you—let me see— 
it is now half-past eleven. I give you an hour 
to meet me with your bridesmaids down at the 
Summer Hall, where Mr. Wilson will be pre- 
pared to receive our hymenial vows. Now, 
love, ‘One kind kiss before we part’ for an hour.” 
Witha blush and a smile, she gave what I asked— 
then dropping on a chair, her face all covered 
with blushes, she hid her modest confusion with 
her handkerchief, as I left the room. Immedi- 
ately I sent Miss Baylor and a servant to the 
closet, and hastened up stairs to equip myself 
for the happy occasion. 

I was ready in half the time allotted to my 
bride, and went with my attendants down to the 
Summer Hall, to see the sports of the company. 
Some were walking through the garden; some 
were sailing on the lake in pretty boats; some 
fishing on the bank; some strolling among the 
lawns and groves, and others listening in the 
Summer Hall to a band of musicians, and pre- 
luding for the expected dance. The Hall hada 
plank floor and seats rising behind each other on 
three sides, leaving the middle space unoccupied. 
The vault of the roof, and the walls were lite- 
rally covered with branches of evergreens, 
wreathed and festooned, and adorned with 
flowers, especially roses, which were beautiful to 
the eye, and diffused sweet odors through the 
surrounding air. Pots with living shrubs and 


through the garden approached the Hall. 


“Is that the only remaining diflicul- | 


shelves within, and outside at the broad entrance 
to the Hall, where a verdant bower served as a 
rustic vestibule to the Hall. 

Fifteen minutes after twelve, the sound of a 
bugle called in the scattered parties. At half 
past twelve the bugle sounded again, and imme- 
diately a company of young ladies in white 
robes left the house on the hill, and winding down 
When 
they entered the flowery vestibule, they furled 
their parasols, opened their thick array, and dis- 
covered in their midst my lovely bride, blushing 
through her lace veil, and radiant with all the 
charms of her extraordinary beauty. When 
| saw her now in her bridal habit, every feature 
expressive of the high-toned emotions of this to 
her surprising day, I vowed in my heart that she 
never had looked so transcendantly sweet and 
interesting. 

I took her hand, as she stole a furtive glance 

at me, and led her to the middle of the floor, 
where Mr. Wilson in five minutes received our 
solemn vows, and pronounced the nuptial bene- 
diction. 
Instantly a joyful shout rang through the as- 
sembly; the band struck up hymenial airs; and 
when I had seated my bride on a chair in the 
midst of the floor, our joyful friends pressed for- 
ward to congratulate us. No sooner was this 
customary token of good will given us, than a 
trained band of singers from the village below, 
headed as usual by their music master, Phil Glea- 
son, rose from their seats, and sang with great 
spirit the following stanzas : 





Human life is like the year, 
Sometimes cold and dreary, 

Forcing many a bitter tear 
From the sad and weary; 

But the storm will overblow— 

Blossoms follow clouds of snow. 


Sore, O bride, thy trials past, 
Long and deep thy mourning, 

Brighter days have come at last, 
Summer is returning ; 

Rosy Summer bids thee hail, 

Welcome to her lovely vale. 


Smiling see the breezy Inke, 
Smiling see the meadows, 
Wood and lawn and tangled brake 
Smile with twinkling shadows : 
E’en old Craggvhead above 
Smiles upon thy wedded love. 


Now attend, ye festive throng, 
Join the coronation, 

Join the chorus of the song, 
Shout with gratulation : 

Bring the wreath, the bride instal 

Queen of fair Seclusaval. 








plants of various bloom, were set round on 


Bring the wreath, &c. 
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While the singers repeated the last couplet, 
Miss Landon, with the other fair attendants of 
the bride, came forward with something con- 
cealed in a basket. She first stooped and whis- 
pered aword to Judith; then opening the basket, 
she took outa beautifully twined chaplet of roses 
and evergreens, and putit on her head. This 
action was hailed with enthusiastic cheers by the 
whole assembly. Judith, with her usual grace 
and dignity, but with tears of sensibility in her 
eyes, now rose and made her acknowledgments 
to the company; she thanked them most feel- 
ingly for the ardent welcome they gave her, and 
for the sympathy which they manifested in her 
most unexpected but nevertheless, as she said. 
most happy marriage. “I thank my dear young 
friends too, for the complimentary coronation with 
which they have honored me. Thoughit be but 
a fading crown of roses, it is so much the more 
appropriate to one, whose royal dignity on this 
festive occasion will so soon pass away. But 
oh! how shall I express the emotions which the 
surprising and delightful occurrences of this day 
have raised within me! I can only say, dear 
friends and strangers, may God give you all a 
crown that will never fade away.” She then re- 
sumed her seat, scarcely able to keep her feel- 
ings from overcoming her. 

Now, I must inform the reader, that I was my- 
self taken by surprise, when this coronation 
scene was acted. It wasno part of my plot, but 
an underplot contrived by Gleason and other 
friends, in order, as they said, to express their 
good will, and to give me a taste of the surprise 
that I was so liberally dealing out to my bride. 
I thanked them for their good intention; but 
was afraid that it was carrying the matter a little 
too far. However, it went off very happily. 

Soon after this, the bugle sounded to dinner. 
Mr. Danforth conducted the bride to the dining 
arbor, where two long tables were filled with 
guests. The dinner, though not sumptuous, was 
excellent, as the company seemed to think; for 
they complimented their entertainer by partaking 
plentifully of his fare. When nothing remained 
to be done but to drink wine and other mild 
beverages, (for no ardent spirit was used,) Mr. 
Landon, who presided at the first table, called 
outin a loud voice, “ Attention, gentlemen and 
ladies! I have a toast to propose; after I have 
repeated it, let all who join in the sentiment drink 
standing :—‘ Long life and happiness to the bride- 
groom and the bride of Seclusaval.’” Instantly 
the whole company rose, and after they had drank, 
spontaneously gave three cheers. I rose and 
made a short speech, and gave my own toast in 
compliment to the company; but neither the 
speech nor the toast are here recorded. 

Now Baylor, who presided at the other table, 





sprang up in a fit of enthusiasin, and shouted, 
“Drink to my toast: ‘ The sweet rose of Seclu- 
saval! long may she bloom and flourish here.’ 
Nine cheers, my friends.” And nine cheers made 
the valley ring again. After some less particu- 
lar toasts were given, the company rose from the 
table and returned to the Summer Hall, where 
musie and dancing began to delight those who 
were fond of the amusement, whilst others be- 
took themselves to whatsoever they liked best. 
A party of us embarked on the lake and madea 
visit to the Echoing Glen, where we seemed at 
once to have got into another sort of region—a 
region of the shadow of death, When we 
sounded the bugle in this dark, cool recess, it 
seemed as if ten thousand shrill-mouthed demons 
had setup ayell. This romantic spot drew seve- 
ral exclamations of delight from Judith. When 
we returned to the head of the lake, we saw all 
manner of sports going on, and every one ap- 
pearing to be delighted with the festival. About 
twenty of my friends now occupied the parlor of 
my house, where music on the piano and plea- 
sant conversation beguiled the time. 

After awhile we began to disperse ourselves 
in little parties over the adjacent grounds, as 
choice or accident directed. Some strolled 
through the parks and lawns; some into the wild 
glen under Craggyhead; some into the garden 
below the house; while others found their way 
into the labarinthine walks of the wilderness, on 
the brow of the hill bythe house. Here densely 
matted shrubs, vines and trees, were penetrated 
by shady avenues, leading irregularly, sometimes 
to little plots of open ground, from which glimpses 
could be caught of mountain, hill, and lake; 
sometimes to wide lofty arcades of tall acacia 
or magnolia trees, festooned and canopied with 
luxuriant vines. Of all the spots in this roman- 
tic wilderness, the most charming was a knoll on 
the hill side near the garden. The margin of 
this knoll was overgrown with an impenetrable 
thicket of hawthorns, pyracanthas, eglantines, 
and rose bushes. Within this thorny cincture 
was a labyrinth of Paphian bowers, formed of 
every beautiful and blooming species of vines 
and trees. In the centre was a small wooden 
temple, circular in shape, open at the sides, but 
covered with adome. In the centre of the tem- 
ple, a fountain spouted its tiny jet so high, that 
the water fell back in a fine white spray into a 
gravelly basin, and ran off by a winding channel 
into the garden. 

To this charming retreat! finally led my sweet 
wife alone, through an entrance so covered with 
foliage and pendent vine branches, as to be in- 
visible to one not acquainted with it. I first 
conducted her round the sylvan bowers, all ver- 
dant, blooming and fragrant. We then entered 
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the little temple, and having seated ourselves at 
one side, among wreaths of clematis and china 
roses, we looked awhile in silence at the foun- 
tain, which would shoot up its foaming jet for 
a minute, and then cease for an equal space of 
time. 


“Well, my dear wife, (said I at last,) you have 
now seen enough of Seclusaval to express your 
opinion of it. Howdo you like it?” “Like it! 
why my dear husband, it is the most charming 
place in the world: such a sweet image of para- 
dise! such a nurse of pure and holy feelings! 
None but the virtuous and devout should ever 
dwell amidst such delightful tokens of Divine 
beauty and goodness. To have spent one day— 
my happy wedding day—in so sweet a place, 
will be a pleasure to me whilst I live: and to 
visit this charming Seclusaval, even once a year, 


will add to my enjoyment of a residence in this 
beautiful country.” 


“Once a year, my love, do you say !—Is that 
all? Do you not remember the toasts at dinner, 
and the coronation in the Summer Hall ?—Are 
you not installed queen of this valley?” 


“Yes, my husband, (said she, looking up in 
my face,) I remember the complimentary toasts 
and coronations: I felt ashamed on my own 
account, that I so little deserved the compliments 
bestowed on me: but when I remembered that 
you were the real object of them all, I rejoiced 
at such striking proofs of the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of your friends: and especially of Mr. Bay- 
lor, who is evidently delighted with his own gen- 
erosity in giving you a wedding feast amidst the 
thousand beauties of his valley. He must be a 
devoted friend of yours.” 


“He is, my dear; but he ought to be my 
friend, for I have now to inform you, my sweet 
wife, that Mr. Baylor is my steward.” 


She gave me a sudden look of surprise and 
doubt: “ What did you say, my husband? Mr. 
Baylor yoursteward? Are you serious?” “ Yes, 
leve, I have reserved this surprise for the last. 
I have now to tell you, that among all the de- 
lightful events of this day, I deem it not the least 
that you are so well pleased with your home; 
for the compliments paid you to-day were all true 
and appropriate: you are the bride and the mis- 
tress of Seclusaval.” As I spoke, her eyes, 
which were still fixed on mine, began to moisten ; 
the tide of emotion rose and colored her cheek: 
the fulness of her heart was such as that for some 
time she could not utter a word: she fell on my 
breast, and presently sobbed out,- I have suf- 
fered many afflictions, and deserved them all; 
but now kind Heaven has overpowered my heart 
with blessings.” 


Vou. XVII—22 





SPIRITS OF THE PAST. 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 


Oh, oft they’re flitting round me, the Spirits of the Past, 

They at a word—a look—a tone—come thronging thick 
and fast,— 

A long-forgotten melody—a breath upon the chain 

That binds me to their shadewy ferms, will bring them 
back again. 


They come upon the morning, when the first streaks of 
dawn 

Steal faintly e’er the woodlands and flower-enamelled 
lawn, 

And as I lie half-dreaming they whisper in my ear, 

“The wild bee and the lark are up, why lie you sleeping 
here?” 


And then they turn their voices to soft and gentle lays 

Of Joy and Hope and Innecence, and childhood’s sunny 
days, 

When to exist was to be blest and the young heart ran o’er 

With the first freshness of delight—ah, dream to come no 
more ! 


“The summer flowers bloom fair,” sing they, “ fast by 
the mountain side,— 

The butterfly is roaming there in all his summer pride,— 

Time was when by the woodland, at dawn you loved to 
stray, 

To pluck the dewy daisies that bloomed around the way.” 


—I dream again—and round me sweet forms, sweet faces 
come, 

And through the glen and wildwood with them I seem to 
roam, 

And sounds of childish laughter ring out upon mine ear, 

Sweet Spirits of the shadowy Past! it is your voice 1 
hear. 


They come upon the noontide and whisper soft and low 

Of tiny feet that pressed the sod where the purple violets 
grow, 

And of joy-wearied little ones who laid them there to 
rest,— 

The rer ane flowers beneath their feet and heads on the 
green earth’s breast. 


—They whisper of dreams that haunted me as I lay sleep- 
ing there,— 

Angelic beings with golden wings that fanned the fragrant 
air— 

Wakening it into melody,—a spirit-stirring strain— 

Oh, gentle Spirits of the Past! breathe me that song 
again! 


They come upon the twilight when summer dew descends, 
And from each fairy chalice which to its influence bends, 
The Spirits aye are singing of flowers that slept at night, 
But waked not with the morning uor in the noonday light. 


They come upon the twilight in music’s mournful strain, 

Whose mystic measures thrill my soul till it beholds again 

The loved, the beautiful, the dead—peopling the earth 
and air, 

And I, a shadow of myself, seem floating with them there— 
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Drinking each angel-melody till every silvery tone 

Awakes within my throbbing breast an answer to its own ; 

Be it a sigh, the sound of song, or laughter soft and low, 

My heart vibrates to every strain as the sweet numbers 
flow. 


They come upon the evening when on the balmy air 

The vesper bell is pealing—“ Lo! ’tis the hour of prayer.” 

And from the pale stars bending, they softly whisper— 
“Come! 

The good, the bright, the beautiful, are in this heavenly 
home.” 


They come upon the midnight and whisper me in dreams 

Of ghastly marble urns whereon the fitful moonlight 
gleams,— 

Of willow branches bending over a grassy bed— 

Of dark night-dews descending upon some loved one’s 
head. 


Again the vision changes and happy faces come 

Around my bed like those that cheered my childhood’s 
sunny home,— 

The same, yet still more heavenly, and they sing sweet 
songs of rest, 

Until I seem to fall asleep upon my mother’s breast. 


Oft, oft they’re flitting round me, the Spirits of the Past— 

At morning, mid-day, mid-night, their mystic spells they 
cast 

Around my saddened spirit, till it doth strangely long 

To sigh its very self away and join the shadowy throng. 


County, Va. 








THE MORMONS.* 


Many of our readers will recollect the very entertain- 
ing and well written “ History of the Mormons,” publish- 
ed in the Messenger for November, 1848, in which the 
crimes and follies of that remarkable people were so pow- 
erfully summed up by one who had been himself an eye- 
witness of many of them. The following paper, which 
comes to us from a highly intelligent gentleman of our 
State, will appear in somewhat lively contrast with the 
“ History,” but as it has direct reference to a recent trea- 
tise on the subject and embodies some further information 
with regard to the followers of the Prophet, since their 
removal to California, we do not hesitate to give it to our 
readers, feeling satisfied that they will read it with inte- 
rest.—[Ed. Mess. 


In the present condition of Christendom an 
attempt to establish a new religion by a prophet, 
claiming for himself a divine commission and the 
power of performing miracles, and sustaining his 
authority by the production of a Revelation, 
miraculously preserved and disclosed, at the first 
glance might be considered an absurdity, the re- 


“THE Mormons. A Discourse delivered before the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, March 26th, 1850, by 
Tuomas L. Kane. Philadelphia: 1850. 





sult of knavery and credulity, that at most would 
be confined to a few dupes, soon to pass away 
among the forgotten and unimportant events of 
the day. Buta different fate appears to await 
the Mormons, or as they call themselves the Lat- 
ter-day Saints. The sects that are perpetually 
branching off from the different christian churches, 
profess only modifications of the same creed, and 
while they assert no visible supernatural interpo- 
sition in their own exclusive behalf, acknowledge 
in all essentials the leading principles of the C hris- 
tian dispensation, and adore the same holy author 
of a common religion. Their secessions owe 
their origin either to questions of church govern- 
ment, which are of expedience, and concerning 
which views may be taken widely different, yet 
equally correct, or to subtle doctrinal refinements, 
that are generally of such a nature as to elude 
the distinct apprehension of the understanding, 
and may be termed the metaphysics of religion; 
and however hostile these sects may be towards 
each other, they all concur in extending the light 
and blessing of the Gospel and doing the will of 
their master. But the Mormons are isolated. 
Separated from every other class of christians, 
(for they acknowledge the Saviour,) they have 
their own prophet and martyrs, their miracles, 
and the Holy Book seut from Heaven, to dictate 
their faith and to prescribe their duties. Nor have 
they been wanting in persecutions, so necessary 
to support the pretensions of a new faith to a 
divine origin. 

It is not our purpose to enter into an examina- 
tion of their tenets or claims to sanctity, but to 
call the attention of our readers to the highly in- 
teresting pamphlet whose title is at the head of 
our article. 

The celebrated Mormon temple at Nauvoo, 
was, and though shorn of its splendor, still is, 
the admiration of all who navigate the beautiful 
waters of the Upper Mississippi. Seated on 
an eminence whose base is washed by the clear 
broad river, its white columns shine, as if of Pa- 
rian marble, and the elegance of its form and 
proportions, give it, at a little distance, the ap- 
pearance of an edifice raised by Grecian art in 
its happiest days. Here they had hoped to 
found the seat of that Empire which was to ex- 
tend over the vast and fertile regions of which it 
is the centre, a true faith and social institutions, 
more as they fancied in accordance with equal 
rights and conducive to the perfectibility of man 
than had ever before been conceived. But these 
dreams were soon dispelled. They found it im- 
possidle to live in harmony with the rough popu- 
lation that surrounded them. Faults, there prob- 
ably were on both sides, and it is vain to inquire 
who were the aggressors. Opposed in habits, man- 
ners, modes of life and religion, it is no wonder 
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that violent animosities soon existed between 
them. In that unsettled state of society where 
the arm of the law is always feeble, a kind of 
border warfare was kept up, accompanied by 
robberies and murders, which would have led to 
the complete subjugation or extermination of the 
weaker party. The Mormons being outnum- 
bered and pursued with unrelenting ferocity, 
their prophet Joseph, better known as Joe Smith, 
was placed by the civil authorities, for protec- 
tion, as the version is, in the jail of Carthage, in 
Hancock County, where on the 27th June, 1847, 
he and his brother were murdered by a brutal 
mob. A truce was made with their persecutors 
and a reasonable time was to be allowed them 
for choosing a resting-place in the distant West, 
and for disposing of their property before they 
migrated to their new domicil. The greater part 
had proceeded on their journey in the spring of 
1846, leaving a few to close their concerns at 
Nauvoo, when the people of Illinois became im- 
patient of delay and doubtful if the Mormons 
were sincere in their intention to remove. Ex- 
cited by renewed acts of violence on both sides, 
an organized mob made aregular attack on them 
with artillery, and after killing numbers, forever 
expelled the survivors from their holy seat. 
These acts of slaughter and oppression had just 
been perpetrated when the writer of the address, 
in September, 1846, first visited the scene which 
he describes in the following passage : 


“I was descending the last hillside upon my 
journey, when a landscape in delightful contrast 
broke upon my view. Half encircled by a bend 
of the river a beautiful city lay glittering in the 
fresh morning sun; its bright new dwellings, set 
in cool green gardens, ranging up around a stately 
dome-shaped hill, which was crowned by a noble 
marble edifice, whose high tapering spire was ra- 
diant with white and gold. ‘The city appeared 
to cover several miles; and beyond it, in the 
back ground, there rolled off a fair country, che- 
- ada by the careful lines of fruitful husbandry. 

he unmistakeable marks of industry, enterprise 
and educated wealth, everywhere, made the 
scene one of singular and most striking beauty. 

“Tt was a natural impulse to visit this inviting 
region. I procured askiff and rowing across the 
river, landed at the chief wharf of the city. No 
one met me there. I looked, and saw no one. 
I could hear no one move; though the quiet 
everywhere was such that I heard the flies buzz, 
and the water-ripples break against the shallow 
of the beach. I walked through the solitary 
streets. The town lay as in a dream, under 
some deadening spell of loneliness, from which 
I almost feared to wake it. For plainly it had 
not slept long. There was nograss growing up ip 
the paved ways. Rains had not entirely washed 
away the prints of dusty footsteps. 

“Yet I went about unchecked. J went into 
empty workshops, ropewalks and smithies. The 
spinner’s wheel was idle; the carpenter had 





gone from his work-bench and shavings, his un- 
finished sash and casing. Fresh bark was in 
the tanner’s vat, and the fresh-chopped lightwood 
stood piled against the baker's oven. ‘The black- 
smith’s shop was cold; but his coal heap and 
ladling pool and crooked water horn were all 
there, as if he had just gone off for a holiday. 
No work people anywhere looked to know my 
errand. If I wentinto the gardens, clinking the 
wicket-latch loudly after me, to pull the mary- 
golds, heart’s-ease and lady-slippers, and draw a 
drink with the water sodden well-bucket and its 
noisy chain; or, knocking off with my stick the 
tall heavy-headed dahlias and sunflowers, hunted 
over the beds for cucumbers and love-apples,— 
no one called out to me from any opened win- 
dow, or dog sprang forward to bark an alarm. 
I could have supposed the people hidden in the 
houses, but the doors were unfastened ; and when 
at last I timidly entered them, I found dead ashes 
white upon the hearths, and had to tread a tip- 
toe, as if walking down the aisle of a “country 
church, to avoid rousing irreverent echoes from 
the naked floors. 


“On the outskirts of the town was the city 
grave-yard. But there was no record of Plague 
there, nor did it in anywise differ much from 
other Protestant American cemeteries. Some 
‘of the mounds were not long sodded; some of 
the stones were newly set, their dates recent, 
and their black inscriptions glossy in the mason’s 
hardly dried lettering ink. Beyond the grave- 
yard, out in the fields, I saw, in one spot hard-by 
where the fruited boughs of a young orchard had 
been roughly torn down, the still smouldering 
embers of a barbecue fire, that had been con- 
structed of rails from the fencing around it. It 
was the latest sign of life there. Ficids upon 
fields of heavy-headed yellow grain lay rotting 
ungathered upon the ground. No one was at 
hand to take in their rich harvest. As far as the 
eye could reach, they stretched away—they, 
sleeping too in the hazy air of Autumn. 


“‘ Only two portions of the city seemed to sug- 
gest the import of this mysterious solitude. On 
the southern suburb, the houses looking out upon 
the country showed, by their splintered wood- 
work and walls battered to the foundation, that 
they had lately been the mark of a destructive 
cannonade. And in and around the splendid 
Temple, which had been the chief object of my 
admiration, armed men were barracked, sur- 
rounded by their stacks of musketry and pieces 
of heavy ordnance. These challenged me to ren- 
der an account of myself, and why I had had the 
temerity to cross the water without a written 
permit from a leader of their band. 

“ Though these men were generally more or 
less under the influence of ardent spirits; after [ 
‘had explained myself as a passing stranger, they 
‘seemed anxious to gain my good opinion. They 
‘told me the story of the Dead City: that it had 
been a notable manufacturing and commercial 
mart, sheltering over 20,000 persons; that they had 
waged war with its inhabitants for several years, 
and had been finally successful only a few days 
before my visit, in an action fought in front of 
the ruined suburb; after which, they had driven 
them forth at the point of the sword. The 
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defence, they said, had been obstinate, but gave 
way on the third day’s bombardment. They 
boasted greatly of their prowess, especially in 
this Battle, as they called it; but I discovered 
they were not of one mind as to certain of the 
exploits that had distinguished it; one of which, 
as I remember, was, that they had slain a father 
and his son, a boy of fifteen, not long residents 
of the fated city, whom they admitted to have 
borne a character without reproach.” 


He enters the temple and among other objects 
of their veneration is shown “‘alarge and deeply 
chiselled marble vase or basin supported upon 


| fuir, in terms that make the deepest impression, 
and enchain the attention of the reader. His ae- 
count of the sufferings and privations they en- 
dured is often too painful to dwell on, but whatever 
they were subjected to—whether the visitation of 
pestilence or want, cold or heat or hunger—pa- 
tience, active benevolence, and cheerfulness of 
temper never deserted them. ‘They moved with 
order and discipline ; and though the loss of life 
was great, it was diminished by the admira- 
ble regulations under which their march was 
conducted. They often remained, to reeover 





selva adeete Gee of eaiile end of the sine of from the lassitude of travel, for several weeks at 


life, of which they told various romantic stories.” 
After viewing the wonders of the place, he as- 
cends the river a short distance and there dis- 
covers, in a state of extreme wretchedness and 
destitution, with disease and death for their com- 
panions, the starving Mormons who had just 
been driven from their city. They numbered a 
little more than six hundred, the remains of twenty 
thousand that were at Nauvoo and its dependen- 
cies the previous year. Of that host the greater 
part had journeyed westward and those wholin- 
gered behind were giving proofs of their enthu- 
siastic devotion to the soil and building of which 
they knew they must soon be dispossessed. 


“« Strange to say, the chief part of this respite 
was devoted to completing the structure of their 
quaintly devised but beautiful Temple. Since 
the dispersion of Jewry, probably, history affords 
us no parallel to the attachment of the Mormons 
for this edifice. Every architectural element, 
every most fantastic emblem it embodied, was 
associated, for them, with some cherished feature 
of their religion. Its erection had been enjoined 
upon them as a most sacred duty: they were 
proud of the honor it conferred upon their city, 
when it grew up in its splendour to become the 
chief object of the admiration of strangers upon 
the Upper Mississippi. Besides, they had built it 
as a labor of love; they could count up to half a 
million the value of their tithings and free-will 
offerings laid uponit. Hardly a Morman woman 
had not given up to it some trinket or pin-money: 
the poorest Mormon man had at least served the 
tenth part of his year on its walls; and the 
coarsest artisan could turn to it with something 
of the ennobling attachment of an artist for his 
fair creation. ‘Therefore, though their enemies 
drove on them ruthlessly, they succeeded in par- 
ryiog the last sword thrust, till they had com- 
pleted even the gilding of the angel and trumpet 
on the summit of its lofty spire. As a closing 
work, they placed on the entablature of the front, 
like a baptismal mark on the forehead, 


Tue House or tHe Lorp: 
Built by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 
Houiness to THE Lorp!” 
Their Exodus is described by the author, an eye 


the same encampment. The following is a de- 
scription of one of their stations and of the oc- 
cupations of the sojourners : 


“T select at random, for my purpose, a large 
camp upon the delta between the Nebraska and 
Missouri, in the territory disputed between the 
Omaha, and Otto and Missouria Indians. Itre- 
mained pitched here for nearly two months, du- 
ring which period [ resided in it. 

‘It was situated near the Petit Papillon, or 
Little Butterfly River, and upon some finely 
rounded hills that encircle a favorite cool spring. 
On each of these a square was marked out; and 
the wagons as they arrived took their positions 
along its four sides in double rows, so as to leave 
a roomy street or passage-way between them. 
The tents were disposed also in rows, at inter- 
vals between the wagons. The cattle were folded 
in high-fenced yards outside. The quadrangle 
inside was left vacant forthe sake of ventilation, 
and the streets, covered in with leafy arbor work 
and kept scrupulously clean, formed a shaded 
cloister walk. This was the place of exercise 
for slowly recovering invalids, the day-home of 
the infants, and the evening promenade of all. 

‘From the first formation of the camp, all its 
inhabitants were constantly and laboriously oc- 
cupied. Many of them were highly educated 
mechanics, and seemed only to need a day’s an- 
ticipated rest to engage them at the forge. loom, 
or turning lathe, upon some needed chore of work. 
A Mormon gunsmith is the inventor of the ex- 
cellent repeating rifle, that loads by slides instead 
of cylinders; and one of the neatest finished fire- 
arms I have ever seen was of this kind, wrought 
from scraps of old iron, and inlaid with the silver 
of a couple of half dollars, under a hot July sun, 
in a spot where the average height of the grass 
was above the workman’s shoulders. I have seen 
a cobbler, after the halt of his party on the march, 
hunting along the river bank for a lap-stone in 
the twilight, that he might finish a famous boot 
sole by the camp fire; and I have had a piece of 
cloth, the wool of which was sheared, and dyed, 
and spun, and woven, during a progress of over 
three hundred miles. 

* Their more interesting occupations, however, 
were those growing out of their peculiar cireum- 
stances and position. The chiefs were seldom 
without some curious affair on hand tosettle with 
the restless Indians; while the immense labor 
and responsibility of the conduct of their un- 





witness of what he relates, et quorum pars magna 


wieldy moving army, and the commissariat of its 
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hundreds of famishing poor, also devolved upon 
them. ‘They had good men they called Bishops, 
whose special office it was to look up the cases 
of extremest suffering: and their relief parties 
were out night and day to scour over every trail.” 


Amusement, frolic and fun, often succeeded 
misery, and the monotony of a journey over the 
plains was, on one occasion, relieved by this ad- 
venture, at the crossing of the Missouri. They 
had come with their cattle, amounting to thirty 
thousand head, to the banks, when they found 
‘the river swollen by rains. The people were to 
pass over in boats; not so their herds. 


“They were gathered in little troops upon the 
shore, and driven forward till they lost their foot- 
ing. As they turned their heads to return, they 
encountered the combined opposition of a clam- 
orous crowd of bystanders, vieing with each 
other in the pungent administration of inhospi- 
table affront. Then rose their hubbub; their 
geeing and woing and hawing, their yelling and 
yelping and screaming, their hooting and hissing 
and pelting. The rearmost steers would hesi- 
tate to brave such a rebuff; halting they would 
impede the return of the outermost; they all 
would waver; wavering for a moment, the cur- 
rent would sweep them together downward. At 
this juncture, a fearless youngster, climbing upon 
some brave bullin the front rank, would urge him 
boldly forth into the stream: the rest then surely 
followed; a few moments saw them struggling 
in mid current; afew more, and they were safely 
landed on the opposite shore. The driver’s was 
the sought after post of honor here; and some- 
times, when repeated failures have urged them 
to emulation, I have seen the youths, in stepping 
from back to back of the struggling monsters, or 
swimming in among their battling hoofs, display 
feats of address and hardihood, that would have 
made Franconi’s or the Madrid bull-ring vibrate 
with bravosof applause. But in the hours after 
hours that I have watched. this sport at the ferry 
side, I never heard an oath or the language of 


quarrel, or knew it provoke the least sign of ill 
feeling.” 


“They could make sport and frolic of their 
trials, and often turn right sharp suffering into 
right round laughter against themselves. I cer- 
tainly heard more jests and Joe Millers while iu 
this Papillon Camp, than I am likely to hear in 
all the remainder of my days.” 


The author had his full share of suffering. 


Attacked by the congestive fever, he was weeks | 


almost in a state of unconsciousness, and paid 
dearly for his love of adventure, by the pains of 
sickness and the consequent evil of an impaired 
constitution. 

In the course of the year 1848, they had nearly 
all assembled at their great settlement in the 
basin of the Salt Lake. This country had been 
explored by Fremont four years earlier. He de- 
scribed it as forming almost a complete circle 








500 miles in diameter and four or five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, shut in by moun- 
tains and having no outlet to either ocean. From 
its great features of lofty mountains and narrow 
valleys, it seems destined to be a pastoral coun- 
try. The shores of the lake are inerusted, and 
its waters, in which no living thing exists, are 
saturated with salt. All the streams, and some 
of them are considerable rivers, converge to the 
Lake. Whether the surplus waters pass off by 
evaporation, or by subterranean channels, has not 
been ascertained. Late reports state that great 
whirlpools have been discovered, which are sup- 
posed to be connected with hiddendrains. Here 
the Mormons have a fair field for testing their 
institutions. ‘Too powerful to be molested by 
any intruders, divided from California by the bar- 
rier of the Sierra Nivada, and from the eastern 
settlements, by the chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and a wide desert, they have advanced in 
the improvement of their country with a rapidity 
hardly equalled by any of our early western pop- 
ulation. Prosperity has crowned their labors, 
and that prosperity has fallen on worthy heads. 
Every arrival from the plains brings information 
of some new act of their benevolence, and every 
votary of Mammon, whose wanderings have led 
him to their abodes, invokes blessings on the 
Mormons. While we are writing, our eyes fall 
on an extract from the Deseret News, containing 
the part of a letter from Capt. Stansbury, who 
was engaged in a topographical survey of the 
great basin. It was said he had been opposed by 
the Mormons in his expedition, which he posi- 
tively denies, and after expressing his gratitude 
for the courtesy with which he had been treated 
by the President and citizens, he uses the follow- 
ing language : 


“ Every facility has been studiously afforded 
us for the prosecution of our duties; instruments 
of science frankly and gratuitously loaned, and 
the able and faithful assistance obtained, from 
their commencement here, of a gentleman, well 
known as a fearless advocate of your doctrines, 
and a prominent and influential member of your 
community. I have deemed it not improper to 
say thus much, to counteract an erroneous im- 
pression against a people, already burthened 
with too much undeserved reproach.” 


The same intelligence informs us, that a tax of 
fifty per cent had been imposed on the sale of 
spirituous liquors. Buildings they were erecting 
with unremitting labor; their crops were abun- 
dant; their harvest of wheat commenced the Ist 
of July; and in the enjoyment of plenty, they 
were pleased to minister to the wants of the needy 
emigrants. The following is from an address 
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from their President, in the true spirit of philan- 
thropy and Christian charity— 


“We have been driven here; we have made 
two crops, and there are hundreds of emigrants 
now coming here destitute. I say to you, Latter- 
day Saints, let no man go hungry from your 
doors; divide with them and trust in God for 
more; and those who have a manly spirit will 
give us their blessings. I say, treat every man 
kindly, and especially if there is any prospect of 
helping them on their journey. Emigrants don’t 
let your spirits be worn down; and shame be 
to the door where a man has to go away hungry.” 


By conforming to such principles they have 
turned the current of public opinion in their favor. 
They have completely lived down the calumnies 
with which they were assailed. Acting the part 
of the Good Samaritan, they have proved that 
whatever illusions may deceive their imagina- 
tions, their faith, or what is better, their practice, 
so far as charity is concerned, is all right. 


With extended cultivation, and the added com- 


forts of life from successful toil, their numbers | 


are increasing, and have been augmented during 
the present year by a large immigration from 
abroad, chiefly from England and Wales. In a 
land where four or five years ago the foot of the 
adventurous trapper had seldom made its print, 
there is now a thriving community with all the 
arts and elegancies of a polished society. The 
census, of which the returns are soon to be laid 
before the public, will show their people more 
numerous than the inhabitants of some of the 
States. Their trials seem now at an end, and 
they are pursuing their course with prosperous 
gales. The late Act of Congress has enabled 
them to give to their regulations the sanction of 
law. The readiness with which they furnished 
a brigade for the Mexican war, attested their pa- 
triotism; and the President of the United States 
has wisely conferred on the Mormon chief, Brig- 
ham Young, the commission of Governor of 
Utah. 

What is to be their destiny, is concealed under 
the clouds of the future, which even conjecture 
cannot penetrate. The railroad to the Pacific 
will probably ascend the valley of the Nebraska, 
cross the Rocky Mountains at the South pass, 
and then divide, one branch going to the waters 
of the Columbia, and the other reaching the Si- 
erra Nivada, after traversing the Great Basin. 
This vast national undertaking, which is loudly 
called for by the popular voice, must soon be 
commenced, and the Mormons will be among 
the chief laborers and contractors. Whether 
after a larger intercourse with mankind they will 
abandon their notions, and suffer them to become 


as antiquated superstitions, imitating the descen- 
dants of the early settlers of the city of brotherly 
love, in casting off the garb of a peculiar sect, or 
like the Spartans under the laws of Lycurgus, 
continue for ages a separate people, it is impos- 
sible to predict. 

Little is said by Mr. Kane concerning the Mor- 
mon creed. The absurdity of the charges of 
communism and polygamy are refuted by an ap- 
peal to their Book of Doctrine. Of the vile and 
obscene libels that seem borrowed from the his- 
tory of the Anabaptists at Munster, in the 16th 
century, he expresses his abhorrence and explains 
the motives of the libellers. He closes his ad- 
dress in these words: 





“T said I would give you the opinion I formed 
of the Mormons: you may deduce it for your- 
selves from these facts. But I will add that I 
have not yet heard the single charge against them 
as a Community, against their habitual purity of 
life, their integrity of dealing, their toleration of 
religious differences in opinion, their regard for 
the laws, or their devotion to the constitutional 
government under which we live, that I do not 
|from my own observation, or the testimony of 
others, know to be unfounded.” 


It is now too late in the day to consider the 
Mormons the contemptible slaves of a degrading 
superstition. They are to take their seats with 
our legislators in the national councils. Be their 
hallucinations what they may, let them have our 
indulgence, and be full credit given to their vir- 
tues. In this practical, utilitarian age of ours, 
let us remember that phrenology, mesmerism, 
Barnum and Jenny Lind are flourishing among 
us, and the follies of the wisest claim toleration. 
Judge of the tree by, its fruit, and reflect if the 
most odious vice can produce results that, in the 
ordinary routine of life, spring only from unwea- 
ried industry and perpetual self-denial. 

Every one who wishes to possess an enlarged 
knowledge of the state of his country, must desire 
to learn the truth concerning the much-slandered 
Mormons, and every lover of justice will be 
pleased to see false accusations repelled. To 


isuch we commend Mr. Kane’s address. We 


had selected more passages for quotation, but all 
who take an interest in the subject should get the 
pamphlet. The general reader will be carried 
along by the incidents of the narrative, and the 
animation of the style; the curious will be grati- 
fied by an account of the manners of a singular 
people; and the honest man will rejoice that the 
public mind is disabused, and his calumniated 
fellow-citizens relieved from the load of obloquy 
by which they have been oppressed. 
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THE ENIGMA SOLVED. 


One of our correspondents (than whom we have not a 
fairer nor more highly valued on our list) sends us the 
following solution to the Enigma published in the January 
number of the Messenger. If not the true one, as we be- 
lieve it to be, it is at least ingenuous and furnishes but 
another proof that where a mystery is tobe unravelled or a 
secret to be discovered, you must set one of the “ softer 
sex” about it—[Ed. Mess. 


The whirling zephyrs that whisp’ring roam 
At their wayward fancy the soft down bear; 
And the Feather, once leaving its native heme, 
Wanders far and free in the regions of air. 


O’er ocean’s waste as the swift ships glide— 

As the steam horse courseth through every land— 
Each beareth still onward in mighty pride 

The various works of the Pen-furnished hand. 


Where crowds are gathering in Pleasure’s hall 
Softest plumes are waving in Beauty’s hair— 
And when home returned from the revel all, 
’Tis on downy couches repose they share. 


The pen wields the dower of life and death, 

And fell blows oft has given to tvrant’s sway, 

Since unhappy King Charles drew his last sad breath, 
And at Runnymede John signed his power away. 


The Quill is a light and fragile thing 

And holds nothing but air in its hollow cell. 

Take it once from its rest in the “gray goose wing” 
And without a sigh it will anywhere dwell. 


But the Pen can speak out with magic power 

The most earnest feelings of many a mind, 

And will serve te pour forth in loneliest hour 

The sad thoughts of the soul to each one of its kind. 


First drawn from the breast of a simple goose, 
Nought of wisdom alas! the Qui// can claim; 
Nor had human hand e’er the power to loose 
Folly’s spell once laid on that ill-fated name. 


But the sages of every age and clime 

Have recorded for those who such aid may need, 
Ail the wisdom and teaching of their time, 

And ’tis still the Pen which has done the good deed. 


The Feather that waves in the Eagle’s crest 
Oft is borne far aloft in the azure sky ; 

And the Lark, though her plumage on earth may oft rest, 
Bears it up as she warbles, to regions on high. 


A different element boasts the Pen 

And, while far in ether the Eagles soar, 
From the Jn& draws its means to commune with men, 
An element mightier though less pure. 


The Feather that floats on the zephyr’s wing, 
Passeth swift from our sight nor leaveth a trace, 
While the Pen hath a power to bless or to sting 


DISCIPULUS,. 


A TALE OF ST. VALENTINE’S EVE: 


II. 


“* But was the devil a proper man, gossip 7” 
* As fine a man of his inches as ever I saw.’ ” 
Jonson. 


Before proceeding further in this history it is 
necessary to describe an individual, who played 
a prominent part in the scenes which it records. 
Ishmael was no ordinary man. His clear, 
blue eye, brown curls, and Teutonic face, with 
its innocent expression, misled every observer. 
Here and there, some one, who scanned more 
closely than others the physiognomical indicia of 
character, had his attention perhaps arrested by 
the broad forehead, the somewhat expanded 
mouth, and the massive chin. But, on further 
inspection, they seemed only to give an appear- 
ance of solidity, bordering on stupidity, to his 
countenance. Men passed him by in silence: 
women beheld him with indifference. No one 
suspected the intellect which lurked beneath that 
unimpressive exterior. Clear-sighted, prompt, 
vigorous; with vast resources, and an indomita- 
ble will; calm and serene in the most trying exi- 
gencies, and possessing at all times full command 
of his intellectual faculties; with great know- 
ledge of human nature and its hidden and more 
subtle springs of action, though in a measure 
warped by misanthropic tendencies, flexible in 
adapting himself to unexpected developments of 
character; he was in fact no ordinary man. But 
besides these, his natural qualifications—his edu- 
cation had been of no ordinary character. Bred 
a soldier, he had passed years in the camp, and 
had won honor on the field of battle. His early 
profession he had abandoned, from some unex- 
plained causes, for the law, and was at the time 
at which our history commences, a barrister in 
good standing and repute, having fought his way 
up through a host of rivals, without a friendly 
hand to assist his progress, and earned his repu- 
tation without the blast of an admiring trumpet. 
But the spirit of adventure, born in his soul and 
fostered by the incidents of a military life, re- 
quired other fields of action, than the confined, 
though stirring conflicts of forensic debate. As 
to religious feelings, Ishmael had none. He pri- 
ded himself on sporting as freely and fearlessly 
with divine things as ever the Impeunitent Thief 
had dove. The story of Christ's sufferings in 
the Garden only moved his mirth, and the agony 
of the cross only called forth some scornfal jest. 





Which shall ne’er be forgot by the human race. 


And those jests were full of fire and brilliancy. 
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It might be that theirs was the lurid light of hell, 
nevertheless, they were very fierce and flaming 
withal. But Ishmael was prudent. He chose 
his hour and his man, ere his eye flashed with a 
strange, transcendent brightness, and from his 
tongue came some sparkling, scorching, hissing 
sneer of atheism—a sneer that never failed to 
burn into the very soul of his auditor. 

No man reaches so savage an indifference to 
‘‘ things holier than the things of earth,” or so 
ferocious!y seeks to infuse his sentiments into the 
minds of others, unless he cherishes a demon- 
like hatred against his kind—the result of some 
deep wrong, which has festered and corroded his 
heart until that has become one great moral gan- 
grene. The sceptic, whose want of faith is a 
logical conclusion based upon metaphysical in- 
quiry, keeps his infidelity shut up within his own 
bosom, or if he promulgates it, does so in a spirit 
of regret rather than of triumph. But the pros- 
elyting atheist is invariably urged on to his self- 
imposed task by some of those base passions, 
which, like the vultures of the heathen myth, 
eternally gnawing the ever growing liver of the 
condemned, unceasingly prey upon their unhappy 
possessor. It wasthus withIshmael. Anevent 
in his past life had planted thorns in his path 
which never ceased to bloom, and filled his bosom 
with fiery, insatiate, desperate revenge. That 
event had occurred after this wise. 

Shortly after Ishmael was called to the bar, 
he had met with a young lady, whose lustrous 
black eyes did all the work usually ascribed to 
the darts of Cupid. His love was requited. She 
was the child of a gentleman holding high social 
station and of large possessions. When Ishmael 
approached the father, modestly and frankly nar- 
rating his past history and stating his present 
condition, and “asked his consent,” it was re- 
fused. 

* We can not think of parting with our daugh- 
ter just now. Certainly not until you have ob- 
tained such professional income and position, as 
will enable you to support a wife.” 

Disappoiuted, but not disheartened, Ishmael 
applied himself to his avocations. Day after day 
rolled by, butclientscame not. Still he patiently 
worked and waited, for he thought of the soft, 
dark eyes which had bent on him refulgent glan- 
ces of love—of sweet lips which had met his in 
sacred, sweetest pressure. Patient industry and 
integrity seldom go altogether unrewarded, and 
Ishmael formed no exception to the rule. At 
length he again stood before the father. 

“[ do not wish to part with my daughter. She 
is a great comfort to her parents in their old age, 
and we should not know what to do without her. 
But if she insists, why we will not prevent it.” 

With this ungracious consent, Ishmael rushed 








to her, on whose words hung his hopes of hap- 
piness here, and alas! as the result proved, 
hereafter also. She was pale, silent and trem- 
bling. Amidst blinding tears, and broken sobs, 
and with incoherent expressions, she told him 
that his faithful love, his patient labor, his candor 
and his truth had failed to triumph over the wishes 
of her parents: that they had told her to do as 
she thought best, to consult her own happiness 
and the like, but had accompanied these expres- 
sions with the exhibition of so much grief and 
suffering, so many assurances of their affection 
and devotion to her, such pictures of their anxi- 
ety and attention in infancy and childhood, that 
she had resolved, though her heart was his, and 
would be his only forever, to relinquish him, and 
yield her whole life as a sacrifice to filial duty. 
He entreated her to pause—to consider the 
solemn vows which had plighted them together, 
not in the eye or ear of man, but before that un- 
seen Witness, who seeth and knoweth all things 
—to recall the gentle, tender tokens of love which 
had passed between them—to think upon his 
heart, thus robbed of its long cherished hopes; 
of his hearthstone, thus made desolate through 
his affection for her; told her, how every little 
thing in life was interwoven with thoughts of 
her: and used every argument which reason or 
feeling could suggest to alter her determination. 
But in vain; and he fled from her presence, 
with his brain reeling with his struggles, and 
his heart tumultuously throbbing with shattered 
hopes and sickening regrets. He sought the 
presence of his venerable mother: soothed by 
her soft tones and mild words, he leaned his head 
upon that bosom which had given to him the 
fountains of life, and wept. ‘The man who had 
moved unshaken amid the dangers of the battle 
field, and earnestly, manfully striven in that more 
prolonged and arduous conflict, the struggle of 
professional competition, poured forth his tears 
in uncontrollable grief as he lay encircled by the 
arms which had sheltered himininfancy. Fear- 
ful is the spectacle of the man of strong nature 
and high purpose, wrought to such an expres- 
sion of woe. Fearfullestis it of all human sights 
to behold such agony. Fearfullest in the eyes of 
a mother of all others! Nor did the gray-haired 
parent of Ishmael behold it unmoved. She tried 
to fill his bosom once more with hope—and then 
she told, with touching simplicity, the story of 
her own courtship and marriage ; the difficulties 
which beset her path, the fierce opposition which 
she encountered alike from father, brother, and, 
worse than all, stepmother, and how her love bad 
triumphed over all, and how God had rewarded 
her fidelity with a life of highest happiness. 
Alas! The words which were meant to soothe 
and heal, served but to poison and inflame, for 
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then the miserable man knew that he was not 
loved in truth; that he had leaned upon a broken 
reed, which had pierced him to the soul; that 
he had bestowed the rich treasures of a priceless 
affection upon one who knew not the jewel’s 
worth; and then the sorrow within his heart was 
changed to bitterness—his desolation became 
despair. 

He left his quiet, secluded mountain home, 
im a calmer mood, so far as external appear- 
ances went, but it was the assumed calm- 
ness of the hopeless. He returned to the city, 
resumed his practice, and sought to divert his 
mind and feelings from the calamity which had 
befallen him. But the shadow of the Past rested 
on his soul! Wheresoever he went, in his down- 
sitting and in his uprising, in the calm, silent 
watches of the night and in the fervid, turbulent 
hours of the day, there ever accompanied him the 
vision of his unrequited love hovering gloomily 
over him like the unappeasable Eumenides of 
old. Then he sought in the haunts of dissipa- 
tion and the numbing influences of wine to lull 
himself into lethargy if not forgetfulness. He 
only added to his tortures. The dark visions 
which thus beset him on every side grew darker 
and more horrible, until at last, they gathered in 
thickest legions around him, led on by one, who 
seemed to be the fiercest of “the accursed sis- 
ters,”* yet wore a sweet sad smile that had oft 
illumined his most desponding hours, while the 
snakes, which clustered on her broad brow and 
hung dependant over her fair neck, were but half 
serpents, the rest being the rich, brown curls 
which he had so often twined around his fingers. 
She never left him. From his other tormentors, 
with their fiendish mockeries, their triumphant 
jeers, their howls, their taunts, their embraces, 
he could sometimes free himself. ‘Their embra- 
ces he could shake off, and oftentimes could si- 
lence their howlsby hisscreams. But she, when 
she approached, and laid her hand upon him, it 
was with the gentlest touch, and the fingers were 
taper and white, though the nails were of iron 
and like the claws of a beast. She spoke not. 
She made no uncouth faces, no diabolical grim- 
aces. But a soft, wailing sound, like the moan 
of a dying child, was ever heard: and then—he 
sank cowering back, the perspiration burst from 
evey pore, and he sat staring into those deep, 
sorrowful eyes which had once to him been filled 
with the light of love, staring until once more the 
mocking, gibbering, shrieking fiends fretted, 
taunted him into wild, demoniac strife. 

A long, long time rolled by, and Ishmael awoke 
from his turbid, woful dream to know that ‘he 
had worn the fetters and manacles of the mad- 


*schylus. The Furies. 
Vout. X VII—23 


house. Thenceforth he was an intellectual tiger, 
a fiend who nourished the deepest, deadliest ha- 
tred towards men’s souls. He asked not for 
blood, but he labored earnestly and incessantly 
to spread far and wide moral pollution. For 
this he abjured the intoxicating bowl, for this he 
assumed the insidious smile, and wore the unim- 
pressive expression of countenance which we 
have mentioned. He was well read in Scrip- 
ture and Theology—-still better read in the most 
eminent of the opponents of Holy Writ. Inge- 
nious, plausible, ready and sophistical; now a 
satirist, then a sage ; at times a pupil, at others 
a philosopher; appealing now to the great au- 
thorities in polemics, then to some trait in the 
character of his auditor, he rarely failed to con- 
vert faith into doubt, and doubt into unbelief. 

Ishmael’s love of adventure, before spoken of 
as forming a prominent trait in his character, was 
in part gratified by attendance on a certain kind 
of Balls, peculiar to that portion of our laboring 
classes which comes from the Continent of Eu- 
rope. But of these scenes, this history will here- 
after speak, and they are therefore passed by for 
the present. But he varied from highest to low- 
est, and whilst he shared the hearty pleasures of 
the poor, he failed not to participate in the frigid 
gaieties of the rich. At the banquets of the 
great, however, he was not a frequent guest, 
though often invited. Im his eyes the sons and 
daughters of Fashion, were but the slaves of an 
unseen tyrant, whose caprices were without 
number, and whose exactions were without 
bounds; whose God and themselves were alike 
fit subjects of his satire and scorn. 

One would suppose that the cup of his calam- 
ities and woes had been filled to the brim, when 
he was thus consigned to the horrors of the mad- 
house, (and remember reader, that this occurred 
in the days when Philanthrophy had not found 
her way into the dungeons of that worst of pri- 
sons)—and it was even so. But there are some 
men who seemed destined to pass through more 
than mortal suffering, to be baptized with a bap- 
tism of more than human anguish. Ishmael 
was one of these. He remembered it not, but 
the blow which shattered his intellect, was the 
intelligence, that she, whose sunny curls, soft 
eyes, and winning voice, were dearer to him than 
the life blood which coursed in his veins, had ac- 
cepted another, had been wooed and won, was 
a promised bride. Then it was that his reason 
forsook him; and when, diberated from his bond- 
age, he returned once more to mingle amongst 
men, no one dared to speak to him of her afflict- 
ing desertion, and thus he remained ignorant of 
the proximate cause of his grievous malady, 
and ever believed that she had been true to her 





| vows; though not true tohim. For as one of 
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her intended bridesmaids subsequently told Dis- 
cipulus, Ishmael had, on hearing of her engage- 
ment, written her a letter. upbraiding her for 
her faithlessness, and pouring forth some of the 
scornful frenzy which was already filling his 
bosom ; and although, within less than a week 
of her wedding night, she again broke her plight- 
ed troth, but this time without assigning a reason. 


Such is an imperfect sketch of the history and 
character of Ishmael. 





WE YET MAY BE.* 


We yet may be! a soothing thought 
As life declines, comes now to guide us! 
We yet may be! a rich gleam caught 
From love and joy. that now betide us! 
The dearth, and loneliness, and gloom, 
That like a shadow stalked before us, 
Making for each sweet hope a tomb,— 
No shade of these now hovers o’er us! 


We vet may be! Earth has no sun, 

This trust with one soft ray to brighten! 
This holy faith,—this peace, tear-won, 

The whole wide world may never brighten! 
But oh, there is a star beyond, 

Which home-sick eyes are now caressing : 
The heart may never more despond,— 

The soul sees there the bliss of blessing! 

Cc. 
Milvale, N. Y. 


* A companion-piece to We Might Have Been, in the 
Messenger for February, 1842. 





SOUTHERN RIGHTS ASSOCIATIONS.. 


It has, for many years, been a source of regret 
to the patriot, that the Southera States, abound- 
ing in every material necessary for the comfort 
aud subsistence of a people, should have become, 
through mere neglect to improve their advantages, 
almost wholly dependent upon their Northern 
brethren for every, even the most simple article 
of domestic use. The shovels, tongs and pokers 
which we use about our fires—pro aris et focis— 
the buckets and other vessels in which water is 


“1. The Proceedings and Address of the CenTRAL 
Seurnren Rieuts Association of Virginia, to the Cit- 
izens of Virginia. Adopted January, 10, 1851. Rich- 
mond, Va. Printed by Ritchies & Dunnavant. 1851. 

2. The Address of the Sournern Rients’ Associa- 
ti0N, of the University of Virginia to the Young Men of 
the South. Charlottesville, Va. James Alexander, 
Printer. 1851. 





brought, the plates, knives, forks, cups and sau- 
cers which we place upon our tables, our ma- 
hogany of all shapes, every thing in fine, with 
which our houses are furnished, all come from 
the same prolific manufactory. Men curse the 
Yankees as a pack of rogues and swindlers, 
when they are clothed from head to foot in fabries 
made in Yankee land. The hats upon their 
heads, (as Genin, in many cases, mig ht testify,) 
the coats upon their backs, the shoes upon their 
feet, the most minute articles of their wardrobes, 
are manufactured at Northern workshops and 
made up by Northern suips. Our stores are filled 
with Northern goods, our shipping is owned al- 
most entirely by Northern merchants, and so 
great is the disposition to encourage everything 
Northern, that when qualifications are equal, a 
Northern teacher, male or female, a Northern 
engineer or a Northern clerk always stands the 
best chance of obtaining a vacant office, over a 
Southern competitor. This distinction extends, 
in a humiliating degree, to newspapers and lite- 
rary journals. There is scarcely a post office in 
the South where the milliner-girl music and 
fashion- plate folly of the Philadelphia magazines 
have not found their way. Reviews and period- 
icals, in whose columns has never appeared one 
line written by a Southern man. and of senti- 
ments altogether at variance with the feclings of 
our people, have large circulation in every South- 
ern State, to the great disadvantage of Southern 
works of a similar class, in no way inferior to 
the bestof them. A single fact will illustrate this. 
The greater portion of the paper on which the 
Messenger is printed we obtain from the Frank- 
lin Mill of the City of Richmond, and have so 
obtained it for years, purely from a disposition to 
encourage our own manufactures. Though we 
know that some of the Directors subscribe to a 
Northern periodical, yet but a single one of them 
encourages the Messenger, published here in 
their midst, and taking many hundreds of dollars 
worth of their paper in the year! 

It is worthy of remark that not one of the ar- 
ticles, which we have enumerated above, is be- 
yond the reach of Southern skill. We have 
cabinet-makers, artisans in wood and iron, ma- 
kers of every article of clothing, as skilful as any 
in the world, and as anxious for employment. 
Large manufacturing establishments of all kinds 
could be made to prosper here as well as any- 
where else. All that is necessary is the disposi- 
tion to encourage our own people, and that is 
most sadly wanting. The state of Virginia, 
alone, pays annually $20,000,000 for articles 
which she can manufacture herself, and this all 
goes in ready money, for she has nothing but her 
tobacco, and the comparatively small quantity of 
bread-stufls to bring back any portion of what 
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passes from her. It requires no great skill in 
arithmetic to see that the commuuity which pur- 
sues such a course, cannot long remain free from 
poverty and debt, and accordingly Virginia is 
both poor and indebted. Her Northern neigh- 
bors take from her nothing which they are not 
obliged to take, and they send her nothing which 
she is obliged to take. By pursuing a different 
course the whole of the $20,000,000 might be 
applied at home, dispensing happiness around us, 
causing our cities to grow and our country to 
blossom like the rose. The sum which we re- 
ceive for our tobacco might then be an, addition 
of so much clear to our wealth, instead of being 
employed to pay the balance due for importa- 
tions of articles which we can make ourselves. 

The attention of Virginia, and of the South, 
was more particularly turned to this subject, du- 
ring the violent discussion which termiuvated in 
the passage of the compromise measures. Alarm- 
ed at the threatening aspect of affairs, southern 
men began to reflect seriously upon the colonial 
vassalage in which the South is held by the 
North, and they naturally endeavored to discover 


some expedient by which the dependence might | 


be reduced. About this time, the Fugitive Slave 
Law was openly set at defiance in Boston, and 
the Legislature of Vermont solemnly nullified 
that Law. The South, as was very natural, im- 
mediately took fire. They were the best cus- 
tomers of the North—they took more of her 
goods than all the rest of the world combined. 
The very article on which the North had grown 
rich beyond all former precedent, was the pro- 
duct of slave-labor. And yet, apparently, the 
eutire North was in a combination against her 
best customer. It was surely natural that the 
South should retaliate, and Virginia did so (in 
part) by the formation of Southern Rights’ So- 
cieties. 

The Central association in Richmond is now 
fairly organized, and is placed upon the impreg- 
nable basis of self-defence. The priucipal fea- 
tures of their Constitution are commercial inde- 
pendeuce of such of the States as resist the exe- 
eution of the Fugitive Slave Law, and petition- 
ing the Legislature to lay a tax, for the promotion 
of home industry, upon the vendors of the pro- 
ductions of such States. For our own part, we 
cannot see that the Legislature has not as com- 
plete a right to lay such a tax for the benefit of 
its own mauufactures, as it has to lay a tax on 
Yankee pediers, for the protection of the regular 
trade. 

Yet this Association has been charged with 
Disunivn principles! We would remark that 
avowed disunionists trouble themselves very little 
with matters relating to home protection and 


method to arrive at their object. So far from 
being disunion measures, those proposed by the 
Association are eminently conservative. No 
man doubts that if the slavery agitation continues 
the Union must goby the board. Noman doubts 
that if the Fugitive Slave Law be often set at 
defiance, retaliation which puts an end to the 
Union at once, must ensue. All other arguments, 
in the meantime have failed. Is it not better, 
then, to appeal to Northern pockets and thus 
teach the true value of the Constitution, than 
allow things to run their course, and terminate 
in Disunion? 

We cannot see how any man can object to the 
Constitution of the Southern Rights’ Association, 
or confound it, in the remotest degree, with the 
Disunion movements which have been made both 
at the North and at the South. 





AMBITION AND LOVE. 
BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


When I behold some strong-winged Child of Song 
Swift through the upper glories borne along ; 

Or, calmly pausing on his way, to gaze 

With undimmed eye upon the dazzling blaze 
Poured from the lavish splendours of the sun— 
My poor sad soul, thus left so fur and lone, 

With tearful gaze looks down upon the sands 
Where its faint foot-prints lie,—and dreamily 
Traces unfinished sentences, with hands 

That tremble as they write—half wearily, 

Yet half in earnest too,—thinking that soon 

The laughing waves, crowned with the gold of Noon, 
Will dance away beneath their shining feet, 

Each record of fond hopes, or fancies incomplete. 


Yet do I know such thoughts are worse than vain ; 
And I uplift a happier glance again, 

And crushing down all selfish, sad repining, 
Watch with admiring wonder the proud flight 

Of him, who now in the blue distance shining 
Gleams like a star amid excess of light, 

And with my sinful soul I thus commune :— 

“ Poor frail Dependent on the Will Divine! 

Art thou so grasping? Must each separate boon 
Of others’ Jot, united be in thine ? 

Thou to whom Love with never-wavering choice 
Doth hourly talk, with sweet, melodious voice. 

In proud Ambition’s paths let others roam— 

Seek thou the tenderer joys—the flowery shade of Home.” 





non-intercourse, but take a far more direct 


Paineville, Va., 1851. 
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LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 
New-York, Feb. 14, 1851. 


I believe no people on earth have a more des- 
perate passion for pageants and celebrations 
than we New-Yorkers. Not that the social ele- 
ment, properly so called, holds a very high place 
in the hearts of our mercurial burghers, for leav- 
ing out party politics, fancy stocks, the opera, 
and the latest scandal, I have never noticed that 
any subject seemed to be of sufficientimportance 
to call forth any great degree of conversational 
enthusiasm. We love to see each other when 
dressed for a fashionable party, we love to meet 
on occasions of wild excitement whether at a 
horse-race, the debut of a new prima-donna, the 
church of a reverend and popular Velvet Mor- 
phine, or the soiree of a fresh aspirant for the 
honors of Upper Tendom, where the guests have 
as much elbow room as the herrings in a box; 
but the free and earnest communication of ideas, 
the elegant badinageé, and the exercise of the fly- 
ing artillery of the tongue, which we are assured 
by all our travelled friends form such a charm in 
the best European society, are not in high odor, 
as a general thing, in the reunions, where our 
men and women of gregarious tastes do most 
congregate. I believe we are afraid of being pe- 
dants and old fogées, though I confess there is 
the slightest possible reason for the apprehension. 
I have no sort of dread that we shall ever become 
tedious through too much wisdom, or lose our 
originality from excess of culture. 

But the promise of a new spectacle or public 
gathering always gives us a genuine inspiration. 
The memory of our great men is revered with a 
new flush of veneration about the time that the 
anniversary of their birth comes round. If we 
have a fresh importation of some patriotic mar- 
tyr from Hungary or South America, nothing 
can show the profound sympathy with which our 
hearts are bursting but a public reception with 
speeches and gas-lights. If anew invention is put- 
ting money in the purse of some enterprising busi- 
ness house, their notoriety is increased and their 
gratitude manifested by a festival to the author, at 
which venison and champagne attracts our men 
of genius afar off, and wit and eloquence com- 
bine to weave the greenest laurels for the brow of 
the lucky inventor. Or if it is desired to show 
off the paces of an eminent statesman, or hold 
the candle to a shrewd diplomatist, or back up a 
quaking politician whose caoutchouc arrange- 
ment in place of spine needs stiffening, nothing is 
so available as a grand dinner in the most artistic 
style of our incomparable Stetson, (your genial 





host of the Astor House), with toasts and speeches 
to match. They rush to the banquet as the 
horse to the battle. 

But, not to grow metaphysical, I merely in- 
tended to give you a sketch of some of the pub- 
lic festivities, with which our “village” has been 
enlivened, since I last had the pleasure of whis- 
pering a little of our Gotham gossip into your 
hospitable ear. 

The Printers’ Festival in celebration of Frank- 
lin’s Birth Day blooms somewhat the freshest in 
my memory, and fearing to bore such excellent 
friends as your long-suffering readers with what 
they may have already seen in print, I will only 
give you an incident or two of that, and leave 
the rest to ‘ imagination’s airy wing.” 

The peculiar feature of this occasion was the 
number of distinguished literary men, who were 
present as invited guests, and several of whom 
took part in the after-dinner performances of the 
evening. I have seldom seen a public gathering 
which combined such a number of “men of 
mark,” who owed their distinction to their ge- 
nius and not to their length of purse or official 
station. Conspicuous on the stage, during the 
literary exercises, was Washington Irving, who, 
residing in the country, and still maintaining the 
retired habits of a studious man, is not often seen 
in our streets, nor found to graee our public fes- 
tivals. I was rejoiced to see that he bore no 
traces of the ill health, from which he has been 
suffering through the summer, but had recovered 
the robust and prosperous appearance, which is 
in such admirable keeping with his healthy in- 
tellect. His face was benignant and sunny as 
ever, showing not the slightest diminution of the 
fine humor and quaint fancies which lurk in his 
expressive features, no less than on the living 
pages, in which his genius so gracefully plays at 
hide-and-seek with the admiring reader. I was 
not sorry that he made no attempt at a speech 
during the banquet. There were ready wits 
enough for that, without tempting him to an ef- 
fort, which is wide of his sphere. 

Near Washington Irving, on the front seats 
of the stage, were Bryant, Halleck, and Dr. 
Francis, the facetious and enthusiastic Nestor 
of the medical profession in this city. No 
man has a more sincere taste for all good things 
in literature than the venerable Doctor, and had 
he not cultivated such a passion for the adminis- 
tering of calomel, and the use of the lancet, 
among an untold host of patients who have de- 
parted this life under his refreshing auspices, he 
would no doubt have gained no mean reputation 
among the authors of this country himself. As 
itis he contents his mind with the liveliest sym- 
pathy with everything new and beautiful in lit- 
erature, and a most naive and childlike reverence 
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for those who have attained the honors of intel- 
lectual eminence. 

I can never take delight in the appearance of 
Mr. Bryant in public, and being one of the sin- 
cerest admirers of his poetry, I may as well 
tell you this first as last. No one would suspect 
the real kindness of his nature under the vinegar 
aspect which is his favorite expression in society. 
He does not appear abstracted and lost in thought, 
as might be expected from one who had watched 
the flight of the Waterfowl, and communed with 
the visions of Thanetopsis, on the contrary, he 
seems to have all his wits about him; looking like 
the sharp and eager politician, determined to 
lose no advantage, and capable of being suffi- 
ciently vindictive to make a personal collision 
with him by no means a desirable amusement. 
At the same time, you would suppose that he 
possessed an excessive hauteur, and was so well 
satisfied with himself as to make the presence of 
all others, whether men or angels, an absolute 
superfluity. This shyness and reserve are often 
very annoying to those who have admired him 
at a distance, and who wish to form a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the hero of their imagi- 
nation. Still those who know him well are sure 
that a kinder or better man does not live, and 
ascribe the infelicities of his manner entirely to 


The charmed circle was completed by the 
presence of Mr. G. P. R. James, who came in 
at a late hour, and was received with the ardent 
welcome which we Yorkers are more in the 
habit of paying to celebrated Englishmen than 
of enjoying from them in return. James, how- 
ever, made an excellent speech at the dinner- 
table, speaking with earnestness, fervor and sin- 
cerity, paying a warm tribute to some of the 
leading names in American literature, and parting 
company entirely from the “two horsemen” 
whom he has so often trotted out in his novels to 
the mute and gaping bewilderment of his readers. 
The banquet passed off at length, as all ban- 
quets do, neither the wine nor the eloquence im- 
proving at the close,—though in this case I ought 
not to speak of wine, as there was no beverage 
more potent than sparkling Croton,—and wound 
up in a general dance, by which the hours were 
made merry until the dawn of the next day. 
And by this time, I fear you will wish that the 
good Benjamin Franklin had never been born at 
all, if you must not only celebrate his birth days, 
but be served with a cold collation of the festive 
“baked meats.” 


Among the numerous public lectures the past 
month, I have heard none of equal interest with 


a sensitive temperament and to early habits of| those of the Artists’ Course, of which three ouly 


solitude, of which his subsequent varied inter- 
course with the great world has not been able to 
neutralise the influence. I can vouch to you for 
the correctness of this opinion, or I should not 


have spoken so freely of the repulsive points of| of eliciting a profound discussion of its pr 


a man of genius whom I inwardly so much 
honor. 

The same reproach certainly could not be 
brought against Halleck, who sitting side by 


have been delivered. This Course was estab- 
lished at the instance of several of our eminent 
artists, with a view to increasing the public inte- 
rest in the subject of Art, and at the same time 
les. 
Thus far, it has been eminently successfu!, both 
as regards the merit of the lectures and the char- 
acter of the audiences. The attendance, as you 
may suppose, has not been thronged, but com- 


side, with his brother poet, presented a striking| prising the élite of the town, in point of culture 
contrast in his genial, rubicund visage, and his| and intelligence, has been such as to stimulate 
general air of radiant good fellowship. Near|the ambition of the lecturer, and to reward him 
this group were President King of Columbia|with an enlightened appreciation. The intro- 


College, who bears in his look the great commis- 


ductory lecture was by Heury James, Esq., a 


sion of supporting the dignity of letters,—Rufus | gentleman of large fortune, elegant tastes, gene- 


W. Griswold, evidently in search of an Ameri- 


rous cultivation and a singularly bold and origi- 


can writer, with whose life to refresh his own nal intellect. Uniting the charms of a racy pun- 
laurels,—Freeman Hunt, the popular editor of| gency of expression, with an impressive and me- 
the Merchant's Magazine, who never lost the |lodious elocution, few men are more capable of 


chance of collecting a fact in statistics or helping 
a friend in distress, one half of his face drawn up 
with the acuteness of a business-man, and the 
other melting with the benevolence of a philan- 
thropist,—G. P. Putnam, the modest bibliopole, 
proud of the beauty of his editions, and the emi- 
nent names on their title-pages,—B. G. Lossing, 
the exquisite engraver, and author of the *‘ Picto- 
rial Field Book,”—and the Rev. Mr. Chapin, 
every line of his intelligent face beaming with 





charity and benign enthusiasm. 


elevating an audience to the mountain heights of 


abstract thought, or leading them to soar with 
him through the boundless empyrean of zrial 


speculation. 


Without pretending to give you a full account 


of his lecture, I will condense a few of his lead- 


ing thoughts into as small a space as possible, 


leaving you and your readers to form your own 
opinion of their soundness. 


The subject, as stated by Mr. James, was the 
Nature of Art. Not the principles of any spe- 
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cific Art, but the principle of universality in alljidentity of this soul in my body and in other 
Art,—that which makes the poet, the musician, | bodies, is the ground of all sympathy between 
the sculptor an Artist, and thus commends him to|me and universal nature. The splendor of the 
the homage of mankind. The sphere of Art is| morning and evening landseape, the fragrance 
the sphere of man's spontaneous activity,—asdis-|of flowers, and the melody of birds, are not sub- 
tinguished from his natural activity, imposed by | stantial things having their root in themselves. 
his physical necessities, and his moral activity |They are merely expressions of a certain rela- 
imposed by his obligations to his fellow men. |tion between me and nature, of a certain unity 
A true work of Art accordingly, in every case,|between my soul and the infinite soul of 
involves its own end or is complete in itself./things. The landscape is not glorious to itself; 
Whatever work of man does not come under |nor the flower fragrant, nor the bird melodious ; 
this distinction falls without the sphere of Art.|they are severally glorious, fragrant and melodi- 
It may be a work of surpassing cleverness; it} ous only tome. The fragrance of the rose, the 
may greatly excel the work of every other man/splendor of the landscape, the melody of the 
in the same line; but it is not awork of Art. It| bird, are only an overt sacrament or communion 
is at best only a fair copy of Nature and always | between my soul and their soul, between the Di- 
remains inferior to the original. Xeuxis may |vinity in me and the Divinity in them. Because 
paint natural effects better than Turner. He may | ove soul animates all things, we never come into 
give you such miraculous distances and so em-| outward contact without our inward unity flash- 
bathe his foliage with the tender freshness of the | ing forth in these delicious surprises. 
dawn that you could swear he knew the very} The Artist is saturated with this sentiment of 
heart of nature and could utter all her secrets at | universal unity, this intensely human unity, which 
will. But this does not make him an Artist. It) binds all nature together. 
is an irreverance shown to Art, a wrong done to | 
its infinite significance, to call a man Artist,; But I will not attempt to serve you with small 
merely because he isa first-rate painter, or sculp- fragments of a performance, which to be fully 
tor, orpoet. This designation betokens a wholly appreciated should be received in the integral 
inadequate view of thesubject. Arthas no more symmetry in which it was presented by the plas- 
necessary connexion with one form of activity | tie eloquence of the author. You pereeive that 
than another. It has no respect of persons. It} it was pervaded with a lofty Platonie idealism, 
commits itself to no specialities. It is a univer-|and tinetured with the finest essence both of 
sal life, manifesting itself in every form of human | Fichte and Schilling, absorbing the best elements 
action, but never cempromised by any. of each and reconciling their antithesis in a higher 
Hence whatever be the executive talent or! unity, although in justice to Mr. James, I ought 
craftmanship of the Artist, if he propose any |to say, that as he is far more a man of reflection 
thing at all in his performances beyond the bare | and contemplation than of erudition, he prebably 
revelation of beauty,—beauty which knows no |has never studied either of the systems alluded 
statute books, and is unconferred in any formulas, |to. No one can call in question his command- 
and is the appanage of no persons,—but in truth, | ing originality, in the sense that he draws from 
pervades the Universe like a vital Deity, deluging |his own miud and not from books, whatever 
the soul with unexpected enchantments, he fal-|judgment may be passed on the truth or value of 
sifies his mission, offers up strange fire which Art | his conclusions. 
has not commanded and all the Academies of the 
earth cannot shield him from swift perdition. The second lecture was by Mr. George W. 
The principle of Universality in Art then, or/Curtis, a young gentleman of fine accomplish- 
that which makes Art an infinite and universal | ments and superior intellectual ability, who has 
life, is invention, individuality or the power of | lately returned from a residence of several years 
giving outward form to purely inward concep- | abroad, devoted to travelling in the most inte- 
tions. Every work of Art embodies an idea, | resting countries of Europe and the East, and to 
and so confesses its distinctively human genesis. | a critical study of Art in its favorite climes. 
Artis the expression of Humanity. To make| His subject was the state of contemporary Art 
the ideal actual is the function of the Artist. in Europe, with a view to illustrating the fact, 
What the Artist does for us, is not to fepeat|that we do not live too late for Art, and that 
some laborious dogma learned of nature, or the| when Raphael and Michel Angelo were laid in 
visible universe, but to show nature every where | their graves, their God was notdethroned. The 
pregnant with human meaning. Hisbusiness,in a|moon that fulled last week was not fairer or 
word, is to glorify manin nature. Alloursensible|fresher over the siege of Troy, and the dawn 
experience proceeds upon the fact of an infinite and | to-day was as delicate and clear as any old 
therefore omnipresent soul or life withinus. The!Egyptian morning that awakened Memnon to 
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music. What is true of Nature is forever true of; into fruit, but still paints its pure petals unbud- 
Art. If the powerthat daily recreates the one is | ding. 

exhaustless, it is the same unfailing genius that} One of your rarest Roman experiences will 
illustrates the other. But we speak of the old|be your visit to his studio. It is in the palace of 
masters as if Art died with them, leaving nothing |the father of Beatrice Cenci, that in the lofty 
for modern taste but endless imitation. It is a|shaded room you will behold a form in a long 
splendid homage to the genius of that day that|black robe, with a loosely falling velvet cap on 
its mere name is sufficient to ensure unquestion-| his head, like that in Raphael's portraits. His 
ing respect. And the dealers in the works of| head is bowed as if the long habit of prayer, and 
the * Old Masters” well understand and drive a|the perpetual reverential mood of his mind, would 
profane trade by humoring a high instinct—sating | not allow him to stand erect. A few gray hairs 
with gin a thirst that craves ambrosia, but which | escape from under the cap and cluster around the 
unhappily knows not its taste. pallid face, whose features are sharpened as if 

This feeling is most natural among a people | with intensity of religious adoration. His hands 
entirely without traditions or monuments of Art,| are clasped and hanging before him as he stands 
eager to lavish fame and reverently receiving | with his head slightly bent to one side, contem- 
fames which were beyond cavil before that peo-| plating one of his own pictures. Not more en- 
ple was. No old fame is so fair in Europe as|amored was Pygmalion of the voluptuous beauty 
in America. The necessities of American life| he had carved, than is Overbech of the celestial 
lead us more or less away from Art, and as we| loveliness which he has drawn. Itis clear to see 
therefore have no large class of cultivated and|the pathetic joy of his soul, that he, the utterly 
artistic persons, we hear and know less of the| unworthy, was elected to manifest the beauty of 
famous artists, and they sit in our imaginations | holiness, in the representation of the person and 
invested with an ideal glory. history of Christ. 

It is foolish to chide this tendency however| He stands entirely alone, and has no more 
we may regret it. You should as soon scold a|sympathy with the trivial travestie of the pre- 
child for preferring a French engraving to Ra-| Raphaelisque School in England, than with the 
phael’s Transfiguration, as an American for this| French fire of Horace Vernet. He is the last 
overweening love of large names. great painter of the Roman Catholic inspiration 

This tendency to a faith that the art of paint-| that the world will ever see, and the chivalrous 
ing died in the year 1576, when Titian is recorded | loyalty to the dead monarch is as lovely as the 
to have been buried in the Church of Santa Ma-| homage to the living king. 
ria in Venice, is of a sadder seriousness when it 
infects Artists themselves. He who by virtue of; The third lecture of the course was delivered 
his election, as a Priest of Beauty, should for-| last Monday evening by Parke Godwin, Esq. 
ever look upward and seeing and feeling the sun,| The subject was the Philosophy of Art, which 
know that Beauty was yet as Beautiful, that/he treated in a spirit of profound speculation, 
therefore Art was called to as noble a work as|enlivened with numerous happy turns of wit, 
ever. and a profusion of quaint and humorous illustra- 

Mr. Curtis pursued this train of thought at\tions. A striking passage occurred in his dis- 
considerable length and with great force and | cussion of the nature of artistic inspiration, which 
beauty of illustration, but I have no space to go| he supposes to be an inherent elegnent in the 
into detail with my imperfect account. He then | Artist’s soul, and not an arbitrary afflatus breathed 
gave a series of graphic sketches of some of|in at hap-hazard from external sources. 
the priucipal living artists, Overbeck, Kaulbach,| There was a period, said he, in German litera- 
Horace Vernet, Turner and others. I must|ture, when these false views of inspiration pre- 
reeall a few passages in his description of Over-| vailed, when Art was regarded as a sudden, pe- 
beck. culiar, mysterious communication, vouchsafed 

At this moment, said he, Overbeck is the | only to a few, and disdaining every terrestrial 
greatest painter permanently residing in Italy., method as well as aim. It was called the Genie 
His position in Art is one of the phenom-|—or the genius period—and it prevailed for a 
ena of its history. Overbeck is belated in| while, like any otherinfatuation ordisease. The 
the world at least 300 years. He dropped out| victims of it were mostly hirsute and shirtless 
of his proper sphere and Nature has thrown him| young men, who were the particular spite of 
in anywhere, unwilling te lese a genuine gift.| destiny, against which they waged incessant bat- 
He is the Rip Van Winkle of Art, and gossips tle of words and groans, while their souls were 
of three centuries age as we do of yesterday. | afflicted with strange woes. 

Deeply dreaming in the sweet sleep of that ear-| Goethe’s Werter was an excellent type of this 
lier age, he knows not that the flower is ripening | class, save that few of them had energy enough 
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to commit suicide except in thought, while their 
real end was in the wine cellar. Byron's mete- 
orice success too generated some fellows of the 
same sort: soft-headed young chaps who went 
about with their collars down and their eyes up, 
talking of the ingratitude of the world and their 
own unutterable distress; and finally, when both 
gin and the patience of their friends were ex- 
hausted, either settled down into respectable 
tradesmeu or went honestly into the poor-house. 

Mr. Godwin’s lecture was delivered in the 
Hall of the National Academy of Design, which 
with numerous specimens of art on the walls, and 
with a large and brilliant audience, produced a 
truly esthetic effect, such as we do not often ex- 
perience in the dingy and inconvenient Hope 
Chapels and Stuyvesant Institutes, which form 
our most usual resorts for Apollo and the Muses. 


I am happy to be able to announce to you that 
the edifice for the Astor Library is rapidly ad- 
vancing, and will probably be completed within 
a year from this time. The indefatigable libra- 


rian, Mr. Cogswell, has devoted himself to the | 


welfare of the institution with an uncommon 
union of wisdom and enthusiasm. As an ac- 
complished bibliographist, he is surpassed by no 
man in this country. The subject has been a 
passion with him from early life. He has en- 
joyed peculiar opportunities for its cultivation. 
Jt is a fortunate thing for the cause of knowledge 
in this city. that the charge of the library has 
fallen into such excellent hands. Mr. Cogswell 
is a model of industry and perseverance, of sin- 
gularly courteous and winning manners, a con- 
noisseur in every thing that relates to books, and 
possessing a knowledge of literary history, of 
authors and their productions, both living and 
dead, that makes him as much at home in the 
alcoves of a library, as a patriarch at the fireside 
surrounded with his children and grandchildren. 


He is on the eve of sailing a second time to Eu-| 


rope, for the purpose of selecting new purchases 
to the thirty thousand volumes (nearly) which 
the Library now contains. It is intended that it 
shall comprise at least fifty thousand volumes, 
when it is opened to the public in the summer of 
1852. The books are all in substantial and ele- 


THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 

Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a departed friend. 
Shakspeare. 


It was towards the close of the evening, and 
all the family at Sherwood had assembled in the 
parlor, around the fire, for the purposes of social 
enjoyment. ‘There was a pleasant air of cheer- 
fulness in the faces of the whole group, but none 
wore so bright an air of unclouded enjoyment as 
those of Arthur and Mary. ‘Their natural tem- 
perament disposed them to view all things en 
coleur de rose, and their happiness was now height- 
ened by the growth of strong and mutual love; 
their love had expanded rapidly like a bright sum- 
mer flower beneath the genial influences of balmy 
air and sunshine, without doubts, fears, suspi- 
cions or anxieties to chill or blight it. ‘The his- 
tory of such an affection as that of Arthur’and 
Mary could never have been spun out in a vol- 
ume by the novelist, or have furnished forth a 
volume of sonnets for the poet, but it was not 
the less a source of heartfelt happiness to them- 
selves. ‘They had * never said they loved,” yet 
it was quite apparent that they understood each 
other perfectly, and Mr. and Mrs. Selden observ- 
ed their attachment with pleasure and approba- 
tion. Mary's admiration for intellect and culti- 
vation had given a new stimulus to Arthur's en- 
ergies of mind, and even Reginald remarked his 
rapid intellectual improvement during the last 
few months. 

There was a shade of thought on the brows 
of Margaret and Virginia; their seats were drawn 
close together, a little apart from the rest of the 





/company, and they were carrying on a low and 
/earnest conversation; but from the sweetness 
and gentleness of their tones, it might be gath- 
ered that they were words of harmony and love 
which they uttered. It had been some days since 
Virginia had expressed to her sister all that she 
felt upon hearing of her engagement to Gerald 


gaut bindings, and include many costly volumes | Devereux, her distress at the idea of parting with 
seldom to be met with, especially in the depart-' her, her mortification at finding that she prefer- 


meuts of Natural History. A visit to the rooms 
in Bond street, where they are deposited until 
the completion of the edifice, is one of the richest 
treats that can be offered to a literary amateur, 
particularly if he has the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of the accomplished librarian. 


Y. Z. X. 


red Gerald Devereux to herself, and her wounded 
feeling at Margaret’s reserve upon this subject to 
herself, who had never concealed a thought or 
feeling from Margaret. 

Margaret had urged Virginia to make this con- 
fession, for she knew that she could not throw off 
the load that oppressed her heart without her aid; 





that she wanted assurances from her of unaltered 
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affection, of forgiveness, too, and some expres- 
sions of her own feelings to prove that she was 
not wholly without suffering, at the idea of the 
partial separation from her friends which her 
marriage mustinvolve. Margaret was intimately 
acquainted with the workings of her sister’s guile- 
less heart, and Virginia was surprised at her an- 
swering thoughts that she had with much effort 
forborne to express; she was already more than 
half ashamed at having ever entertained unkind 
thoughts of her generous sister; but when Mar- 
garet, without one word of reproach or remon- 
strance, described with characteristic simplicity 
and force, the state of her own feelings on the 
subject, when she spoke of the warmth and gen- 
erosity of Gerald Devereux’s feelings, his noble- 
ness of character, his streng prepossessions in 
Virginia’s favor, his great desire to win from her 
a sisterly affection—all that Margaret said seem- 
ed so kind, so reasonable, that as usual, a com- 
plete reaction took place in Virginia’s feelings, 
and her penitence for her own selfishness, as she 
called it, was so great, that Margaret found it 
necessary to console her by saying that she knew 
her apparent coidness and estrangement had pro- 
ceeded from the very strength of her affection. 
With persons of highly imaginative mimds and 
strong sensibilities, it is often but one step from 
disliking to liking, and Virginia took this step 
almost unconsciously, and Margaret was often 
now delighted to hear her speak with interest 
and kindness of Gerald, though she carefully 
avoided ever introducing the subject herself. 

But to complete our sketch. Mrs. Selden was 
engaged in cutting out various articles of clo- 
thing, caps, aprons, handkerchiefs, &c., &c., 
which were to be made up for the servants as 
gifts for the approaching Christmas, with a kind 
consideration not only for the wants, but the 
tastes of the wearers. Mr. Selden was intently 
reading by the fading light a newspaper of so 
old a date, that we should not in the present day 
deign to glance over such an one, and Reginald 
was standing at a window watching the snow 
flakes as they fell softly and rapidly to the earth, 
clothing every object with a pure and cold beauty, 
admiring the sudden transformation in the face 
of nature, and dreaming dreams of the future, 
destined to melt away almost as rapidly as the 
dazzling scene before him. 

“ How fast the snow falls! I hope we shall 
have fine sleighing to-morrow: don’t you like 
sleighing, Mary,” said Arthur. 

“Oh, of all things; but leok, Arthur, there is 
a way-worn traveller, making his way here in 
spite of wind and weather; he is coming as de- 
liberately, too, as if it were a May evening.” 

“ A single horseman; a servant, I think,” said 
Arthur, approaching the window. 


Vou. X VII—24 


Mr. Selden threw down the newspaper he was 
reading, and went quickly to the window. 

Not a word was said; but as they looked ou 
at the approaching horseman, the same forebo- 
ding struck every heart, that he was the messen- 
ger of evil tidings, though the evil assumed no 
tangible form except in the mind of Mrs. Selden, 
who at once thought he was coming to inform 
them of some misfortune that had happened to 
Charles, who always presented himself first to 
her thoughts on any such occasion. There is 
something indescribable, but unmistakable, in 
the whole air of a messenger of bad news, which 
those who have once looked upon, are not likely 
ever to forget. 

Arthur was out on the steps of the portico in 
a second, to meet and intercept the highly res- 
pectable servant, for such it now evidently was, 
who, after a deep bow and respectful greeting, 
was slowly fumbling for a letter, without utter- 
ing a word, as if enjeying in a solemn way the 
auxiety he was increasing as much as he pos- 
sibly could. 


‘“« How goes it, old gentleman,” said Arthur ; 
‘“* what news do you bring ?” 

“T have brought a letter, sir, which will tell 
you every thing as soon as I can find it,” and he 
went on with the same fumbling process, which 
brought Arthur’s impatience to an acme. 

“Can you tell me who wrote the letter?” 

* Not exactly, sir, but I ‘spose some of the 
family wrote it; but here it is at last,” producing 
a letter sealed with a large black seal and.directed 
to * James Selden, Esq.” 

‘Where do you come from?” asked Arthur, 
as the thought of Charles flashed through his 
brain. 

“« Why I started, sir, from Oak Hill yesterday 
morning, or I should say, day before yesterday 
morning, but I was detained in a manner, as | 
may say, sir, in crossing the river; the man that 
kept the ferry’ — 

This at least was a relief, as the journey from 
The Rectory could not pessibly have taken up 





so much time, and there was no river to cross in 
ithe way; and Arthur having gained this much 
‘intelligence, did not wait to hear the conclusion 
‘of the sentence, but hurried off with the letter. 
Mr. Selden was awaiting Arthur’s return with 
‘evident uneasiness; he hastily took the letter and 
tore it open, while Arthur answered the look of 
anxious inquiry which his mother cast upon him, 
by saying, 

‘* Nothing about Charles, mother, that is all I 
know about the matter.” 

Mr. Selden’s countenance exhibited unusual 
emotion, as soon as his eye had rested upon the 
first sentence. “Good God!” he exclaimed, 
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* Poor Williams is dead; killed almost instantly 
by a fall from his horse !” 

As he read on, his countenance betrayed in- 
creasing distress and agitation, but without fur- 
ther comment he handed the letter to Mrs Sel- 
den as soon as he had perused it, and left the 
room to make further inquiries of the servant 
respecting the particulars of bis friend’s death. 

Mrs. Selden glanced over the coutents of the 
letter, and looked unusually serious as she was 
doing so, as if the death of Mr. Williams was 
not the only distressing intelligence the letter 
contained, 

‘Well, mother,” said Arthur, “ what does this 
mysterious letter contain, besides the intelligence 
of poor Mr. Williams’ death, and by whom is it 
written ?” 

“Tt is written by Dr. Irving, Mrs. Williams’ 
brother, and it contains an intimation that Mr. 
Williams’ affairs will probably be found in a state 
of great confusion and embarrassment, with a 
very urgent request that your father will set out 
as soon as he can after receiving this letter, to| 
attend the funeral of his friend, aud Dr. Irving | 
adds to assist him with his advice, for young | 
Williams knows no more of business than a child. | 
He represents Mrs. Williams as perfectly over-| 
whelmed, and incapable of thought or action.” | 

All Mrs. Selden’s hearers, but Mary and Vir- | 
ginia, were aware of the probability that Mr. | 
Selden might be involved in the pecuniary trou- | 
bles that had come upon the Williams's, but no | 
one gave utterance to these surmises of evil. 

“1 think,” said Reginald, turning to Mrs. Sel-| 
den, “1 had better accompany my father; if, 
there are any business matters to be arranged, [| 
can perhaps assist him, though I abhor funeral 
occasions.” 

“It is an excellent idea,” replied Mrs. Selden, 
“your presence and assistance would be very 
useful and agreeable. You know there is noth- 
ing your father dislikes more than a long solitary 
drive at any time, and such an expedition as this 
will be peculiarly painful to him, for he not only | 
partakes of your general horror of funeral ocea- 
sions, but he has from his early youth felt an at- 
tachment surprisingly strong to Mr. Williams, 
considering the great dissimilarity of their char- 
acters. When they last parted, Mr. Williams 
was in high health, full of hopes and plans for 
the future, and there is something so awful in the 
idea of this sudden passage from life to death of 
a familiar friend.” 

“Yes, and there is no man who would feel 
such an event more painfully than my father.” 

Mrs. Selden approached the window where 
Reginald was still standing. ‘ How very fast 
the snow flakes fall,’ she said, “ they send a chill 
to my heart; I fear you will have a very bad’ 








then lowering her voice, she added— 
“You are aware, my dear son, that your father 
has incurred liabilities for Mr. Williams, though 
I don’t know to what extent, but from his san- 
guine and liberal disposition, I fear that he will 
be deeply involved in the ruin of Mr. Williams, 
if their affairs are in as bad a state as I fear they 
are. I know that he will feel great self-reproach 
if his family should suffer by his generous impru- 
dence, and we must be careful to avoid every al- 
lusion that may wound him, and to show him that 
our happiness does not depend upon worldly 
prosperity.” 

“Tl almost deserve, mother, that you should 
think this advice necessary. I know thatI have 
been coldly, selfishly abstracted in my own plans 
and pursuits, but my heart is still the same, and 
you did not once think it hard or cold.” 

* Pardon me, Reginald, if I have said anything 
which implied such a suspicion,” said Mrs. Sel- 
den, who was much gratified at the warmth with 
which be spoke, “I know your heart is neither 
hard nor cold, but | know, as you yourself ac- 
knowledge, that you have been living lately so 
completely in a world of your own, that you 
might not be awake to the real state of things 
around you, and I wished to prepare you for 
them. I did not doubt my son, that you would 
act kindly and wisely when your attention was 
fixed upon the subject.” 





” 


journey ; 


Mrs. Selden pressed Reginald’s hand tenderly 
as she spoke, and as he returned the pressure. he 
looked at her noble and benign countenance with 
tenderness and pride, and internally vowed that 
no effort should be wanting on his part, to sustain 
her in any trial that might be impending. 

Meantime Thomas, for such was the name of 
the servant, after answering Mr. Selden’s inqui- 
ries, was ushered by John, who stood at a little 
distance during the conference, waiting to perform 
his part, into the servants’ room in the basement, 
with an air of importance and ceremony which 
might have befitted an introduction into some 
lordly hall. 

Thomas was evidently the head man of the 
establishment to which he belonged, and John, 
who occupied the same station at Sherwood, 
was anxious to show his guest that Sherwood 
and himself were not a whit inferior to Oak Hill 
and Thomas. Accordingly he placed a chair, 
with a great air, near the fire for Thomas, helped 
him to take off his overcoat, which he hung over 
a chair to dry, ordered little Bill, who stood near 
to receive his orders, in a very authoritative tone 
to wait in the kitchen until his uncle Thomas’ 
dinner was ready, and to be sure to bring it in 
hot. Then preseuting his guest with a glass 
containing a very potent mixture of brandy and 
water, he advised him to take it off at once, to 
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carry the cold off his stomach, a piece of advice | "bout master’s dancing that jig. What, says I, 
which was promptly and cheerfully complied | you don’t mean, I hope, that’s to be master’s fu- 
with. ‘neral. She never said nothing, but shook her 

These rites of hospitality having been duly ad- | head, as much as to say yes, aud it seemed to me 
ministered, John drew his own chair near the|like a knife stuck in my heart, and I felt right 
fire, and prepared to enter into the conversation, | mad with Judy; so says I, I’ve got other fish to 
with an introductory groan suitable to the occa- fry besides listening to old women’s croaking and 


sion. foolishness—there an’t nothing in dreams. Sol 


“ Well, it seems like none of us can tell what's went out in a buff like, but | couldn't get it out 
a gwine to happen an hour from this time, let of my mind.” 


alone a day from this time; to be sure, it must! 


‘No, I'll be bound you could'nt,” said John, 


have come upon you all, same as the day of judg- |‘ that puts me in mind”’— 


ment, as I may say.” 


But Thomas had no idea of giving way to 


Thomas gave an answering groan, as he re-| John’s reminiscences in such a narration as this, 


plied, ** Lord have massy upou us, it came so| 
sudden, it seems to me as if it most knocked me. 
out of my senses, and I a’nt felt straight since. 
And to think it all came from poor master not 
taking my advice; he never would listen to no- 
body about horses, and to be sure he was an ele- 
gant rider; he always said he never see'd the 
horse yet he could'nt back.” 

John gave a grunt in place of the‘ Ah, in- 
deed,’ and ‘is it possible,’ common in more pol- 
ished society upon such occasious, which answer- 
ed the purpose quite as well, aud was infinitely 
more expressive. 

“ Somehow or other, when the bay colt was 
brought out that morning for master to ride, I 
had a sort of a feeling like something bad was a| 
gwine to happen; I did'nt like the look of bis| 
eye, nor the way he held his head n‘other, and I| 
know’d that breed of horses is nat'rally vicious, 








| 
and then too I could’nt help thinking ’bout mel 


and went on with a nod of the head, as if to sig- 
nify that he would listen to him when the proper 
time came. 

“ Weil, I made bold to go up to master, as he 
was going out to his horse, thinks I, no matter 
what he says, I must speak. and says I, master 
that bay colt has been standing in the stable so 
long, and his mouth is so hard, that you'll find 
him mon’sous tiresome to be ride, and you'll 
have to be watching him all the time, ‘spose sir, 
you let me go to the stable and get Powhatan 
for you. 

“*Spose, sir, you let me do as I please,’ he 
said, with a pleasant sort of a smile. I can see 
him just as plain as if he was standing before 
me, instead of laying all cold and bloody in his 
grave, the Lord have massy upon us. * Why, 
Thomas, you are turning a coward in your old 
age, but you sha’nt make a coward of me.’ And 
by the time the words was cleverly out of bis 


dream. I must tell you ’bout that dream; well,| mouth, he had jumped like a boy on the colt’s 
just to’rds daybreak, I waked up laughing fit to| back, and before he had time to get well on his 


kill myself, and Judy says, what's the matter that 
you're laughing about so in your sleep. Says I, 
Judy, I’ve had the funniest dream as ever I had 
before ; it seemed to me like the great hall was all 
lit up with a power of wax candles, and Sambo 
and Mingo were playing the fiddle for dear life, 
and the room was full of ladies and gentlemen 
dancing away in their silks and satins, and their 


seat, one of the horses that had got out of the 
stable gallopped by, and the cussed thing dashed 
off same as an arrow out of a bow, and never 
stopped till it had dashed master up against an 
oak tree in the grove, and to my belief he fell 
down from her stone dead, for when [ got up to 
him he never moved nor breathed.” 

«The Lord have massy upon us, taken out of 





shoe buckles shining like the sun as I may say, 
and cake, and wine, and jelly, and all sorts of 
things handing about, and who should be ia the 
middle of the room, dancing a jig, but master, 
like he used to do in his young days, and he ca- 
pered away and jumped so high, I could not help 
laughing, and that waked me up.” 

John shook his head. ‘That dream did’nt 
mean no good.” 

“Ah, that’s the very thing Judy said. Says 
she, Thomas that dream don’t mean no good ; 
don’t you know as old as you are, that morning 
dreams goes by contraries, and I’m afeerd some 
great trouble is a coming; that dance I reckon 
means a funeral, and | don’t like your dreaming 





this world without so much as time to say his 
prayers,” said John, 

* As to that,” replied Thomas, “ there is a very 
good scripture about that, which I have often 
heard—these are the words, 


Between the stirrup and the ground, 
There’s mercy sought, and mercy found, 


I don’t know what would have become of race 
riders and jockies, if it wan’t for that. A body 
may shoot up a prayer as quick as lightning in 
time of need, and master was a mon’sous good, 
worldly man, and | cant help thinking that ought 
to help some.” 
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There was a severe struggle in John’s mind 
between his conscience and his politeness at this 
assertion, and it is hard to say which would have 
prevailed, if the entrance of little Bill with a 
smoking, hot dinner, had not directed his atten- 
tion from theological subjects. 
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DELICL® ORIENTIS. 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 

In the silken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flowed back with me— 
The forward flowing tide of time ; 

And many a sheeny summer morn 

Adown the Tigris I was borne 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold— 

High-walléd gardens green and old, 

True Mussulman was I, and sworn 


And then with thronging voices loud 
Or soft—but echoing clear and free, 
Hurry along the jewel’d crowd 
That in my youth I used to see! 


Ah! dreams of Youth—ah golden East! 
Ye were one vision rich and rare 

Of faéry land,—whose power decreased 
And vanished at the touch of care. 


And now the splendor long has fled— 
The Havoc reigns supreme, and bowed 
Is the Bedoueen’s haughty head— 
The shadow of a lurid cloud 


Is on that land,—the Orient 
Is bright alone in visions blest 
With youth’s aroma—she is spent ; 
I waken in the mighty West. 


February, 1851. 








For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid!— Tennyson. 


In dreams I wander to the East 
Lost in the mazes of her bright 

And gorgeous things,—to pore and feast 
Upon her visions of delight. 


How boyhood loved that land of light !— 
Her bazaars filled with silks and gold 
From Ophir; and the ambrosial sight 
Of pearl-wrought tissues, broad unroll’d! 


Before suffused with mellow gold 
The herald of yon rising morn 

Come from remotest Ind, behold 
The City of the Golden Horn ;— 


And floating high on rosy air, 
Above Scutari’s marble sheen, 
With slender pinions long and fair 

Flutters the dove-eyed Jacobine. 


Afar the walls of Smyrna brave 
The burning sky and shiver clear 
The Grecian mountains in the wave— 
Rill-swollen—of some haunted mere ; 


A shadowy mere locked in by hills 
Where evening dies in amber gleams 
Through tufted pines—remote from ills— 

A haunt of Pan and sylvan dreams! 


7 * ” ” * 


The sitken flags of Chief and Ban 
Flout the deep Heaven in that far land 
Of Tamourlane and Gengis-Khan— 
Where reigns imperial Samarcand :— 


Bright rise the valley of Cashmere— 
The Caliphs’ palace large and fair— 

The maid of Georgia without peer— 

The minarets piercing upper air.— 





Potices of Mew Works. 


Tue Women or Israzt. By Grace AcuitaR. Au- 
thor of “Woman’s Friendship,” “Mother's Recom- 
pense,” “Vale of Cedars,” etc. 2 vols. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway: Philada. George S. 
Appleton, 164 Chestnut St. 1851. 


With all respect for Miss Aguilar—both as an authoress 
of wide-extended popularity, and a lady of irreproachable 
character—we consider the volumes under the title given 
above as decidedly dangerous in their tendency. We say 
in their tendency, for in letter they ought not to offend the 
most zealous Christian when the origin of the authoress 
is considered. Under the guise of an humble and reli- 
gious interpretation of that part of the gospel which treats 
of the status and rights of woman, the work is in reality 
an argument for Judaism, and in many parts almost 
openly trenches on the question of the divinity or non- 
divinity of our Saviour—called here as elsewhere by the 
Jewish writers, The Nazarene. 

We are convinced that no religious belief whatsoever 
should shrink from examination or from the attacks of 
those who hold opposing doctrines—much less the pure 
and flawless edifice of the christian faith. Faith in the 
true is confirmed by any attempt to undermine it, as the 
frame of the warrior is hardened in the shock of battle. 
Toleration should be the boast of every religions sect, for 
by toleratoin alone can the true be sifted from the false. 
The conflict of opinion annihilates error, as persecution 
confirms the believer in the faith for which he suffers. 

But Miss Aguilar’s work is not for the grave doctors, 
learned rabbis and fair “ mothers” of her own “ Israel.” 
Her volumes hitherto have found their way to number- 
less Christian homes and firesides. The Vale of Cedars, 
and Woman’s Influence, have been widely popular ;— 
and we have met with many ladies who considered these 
works not only “ intensely” interesting and delightful, 
but in addition every thing that orthodoxy could desire. 
This work will inherit a part of their reputation, but it 
will be found totally different in its character. 
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But our strongest objection is not yet stated. It lies 
in the fact that the reputation of Miss Aguilar’s previous 
works and their unexceptionable character will reeom- 
mend the neat and elegant volumes of the “ Women of 
Israel’’ for gift books. Under the impression that they 
are gathering at once religious information and entertain- 
ment, young girls will read that Miss Aguilar “ rejects 
wholly and utterly all belief in the Nazarene doctrine,” 
and find her specious arguments drawn from isolated 
sentences of the gospel and quotations from Jewish doc- 
tors, gradually stealing upon their minds, 

In Mr. D’Israeli’s “Contarini Fleming’’ we are told 
that, when his turn came the Hebrew merchant Besso, 
wrote upon the wall where the Protestant, the Catholic 
and the Freethinker had already inscribed their tenets— 
“ J will not believe in those who must believe in me.” 

We submit with all respect that neither the doctrines nor 
the writing, of this race are the proper inmates of Chris- 
tian homes. 


Tue Wipe, Wipe Worip. By EvizaBeTH WETHER- 
ELL. 2vols. New York. Geo. P. Putnam. 155 Broad- 
way. 1851. 


We were first tempted to read this work by an adver- 
tisement which stated it to be from the pen of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the elegant authoress of the “ Drama of Exile.” 


The authoress, or rather author, as the fair knights of the |: 


Pen are fond of styling themselves in these latter days, is 
not Mrs. Browning, but Mrs. Elizabeth Wetherell. 

The work appears highly entertaining and in the head- 
ing, to the chapters, we were particularly struck with the 
tact and skill of the writer. Chapters under such delight- 
ful curiosity-prompting titles must needs be engrossing. 
Who could resist the desire to become further acquainted 
with the halcyon pages which chronicle “The Running 
away with the brook,”—*“ Counsel, Cakes, and Captain 
Parry,’”’—-“ The jingling of sleigh-bells,” and “ The little 
spirit that haunted the big house.” The very title of 
“The Wide, Wide World,” has about it a vague, myste- 
rious sound as of fairy-land, which will recommend it for 
a gift book to those little folks for whom no doubt it is 
partly or wholly intended. For such a purpose it is 
unexceptionable. 

A glance at the neat, attractive and somewhat peculiar 
binding, betray at once the press from which it issues. 

We have received it from the publisher. 


ScENEs IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR; BY THE POETS 
AND PAINTERS. Edited by Rurus W. GriswoLp. 
Philada. Lindsay & Blakiston. 


This compilation is edited, as the reader will perceive, 
by Mr. Griswold—the man to whom, above all others, the 
literary public of America should be most grateful. His 
numerous editions of the “ Poets of America” have served 
more than any other works whatsoever to make Europe 
and the world acquainted with the poetic literature of the 
western world. The bold pioneer of American letters, 
this constitutes his least merits. To a temper so ener- 
getic and indefatigable as seldom to be equalled, he adds 
an amount of information, a catholicity of spirit, and a 
truth and sincerity of character which entitle him to the 
respect and admiration of all who know him. 

The present work is illustrative of the Life and Pas- 
sion of our Saviour—the pieces being selected chiefly from 


Fishermen of Tiberias” (which we have not met with 
elsewhere) is one of Mr. Hirst’s most brilliant and forci- 
ble productions. Many lines have a point and beauty 
equal to the finest things of Tennyson. e. g. 


“A man of stately presence—one whose brow 
Bore on its breadth a more than mortal grace— 
And more than mortal seemed he as he stood 
There with the radiance of the rising sun 
Trembling and fluttering on his golden hair.” 


With the literary portion of the “ Scenes, &c.” our 
commendation ends. The engravings, in the lowest and 
rudest style of wood-cut, are most execrable—not for a 
moment to be endured. The eye turns away from “Christ 
stilling the tempest” and “ The entrance into Jerusalem” 
with positive pain. The most gorgeous efforts of the old 
masters of the pencil and the burin would be powerless to 
eradicate the mean impressions produced upon the mind 
by these cuts, were the reader to dwell long or often on 
the coarse engravings (by courtesy so called) in the 
“ Scenes, etc.”” The artists would seem to have felt the 
rudeness of their designs, for scarcely any have attached 
their names. 8 

For sale by Harrold & Murray. 


LIVEs OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, AND ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION 
or Great Britain. By Acres StrRicKLanD, author 
of the “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. 1. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


But one volume of this work has appeared in this coun- 
try. That is before us. The Lives of the Queens of 
England acquired for Mrs. Strickland a gratifving repn- 
tation, and the present volumes we think will add to it. 
The contents so far are the lives of Margaret Tudor, the 
violent and selfish queen of James IV; of Mary of Lor- 
raine and of Magdalene of France, first queen of James 
V., whose life, according to the authoress, is “a romantic 
but carefully-verified love tale of royal romance.” 

Mrs. Strickland’s works are always valuable, for they 
are the fruits of diligent research, car2ful comparison of 
authorities,and a thoroughly truthful and impartial bent 
of mind. These qualities are all apparent in “ The Queens 
of Scotland,’—if any more plainly than another, her 
research. 

Those were days of pomp, splendor and chivalric gal- 
lantry, and a lady of Mrs. Strickland’s intellect and en- 
thusiasm for her subject, could not failto do the actors in 
them justice. 

The work is printed in the clear and beautiful type of 
the Harpers—but when will publishers revolutionize the 
present style of binding and do away with this most 
worthless “ muslin.’”” The worst feature of its use is the 
close-clipping of the margin, rendering after and more du- 
rable binding impossible, The “ muslin” once worn out 
the book is worthless, 


TREASURED THOUGHTS FROM FAVOURITE AuTHORs. Ed- 
ited and arranged by Caro.uinE May. Philadelphia. 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1851. 


This is a volume of much interest and value from the 
press of Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, a 
house which we believe has but recently commenced bu- 





American writers—from Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, 
Longfellow, Willis, Hawthorne and Whittier. “The 





siness. These works, though popular with a large por- 
tion of the community, are very little to our taste. We 
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abhor “ Lacons,” forin our huinble opinion they serve | life everlasting.””’ The present work points out in the 
like the superficial reviews which appear daily in the pe-| same spirit the great facts of the Universe, commencing 
riodicals, to satisfy the general reader with a mere smat-| with the assertion that “the True is the Beautiful’’—and 


tering of knowledge, and to turn his attention from the 
original works themselves, which otherwise ignorance 
might force him to consult. Royal roads to wisdom are 
as hard to travel as those to algebra, or rather, to apply 
the observation of Napoleon in all its force, there are no 
such roads at all. 

The work of Miss May has much to recommend it. In 
the elegant préem the true spirit in which such perform- 
ances should be undertaken, is reflected. The “Trea- 
sured Thoughts,” are 


“A currency for inner life 
To keep its revenue 
Of joy and sorrow, love and strife 
In balance straight and true.— 
Thoughts that were left upon the earth 
To enrich it evermore 
By spirits of immortal worth 
Who lived and wrote of yore.” 


Here is a striking thought from the works of Arch- 
bishop Leighton— 


“The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smal- 
lest piece of paper in their way, but took it up ; * for pos- 
bly,’ said they, ‘the name of God may be on it. There 
may be some work of grace there that thou knowest not 
of.’”’ ete. 


On page 90 we are shown how a great lady kept her 
journal in the year of grace 1450: 


“ John Gray a most comely youth, but what is that to 
ine? A virtuous maiden should be entirely under the di- 
rection of her parents. John ate but little and stole many 
tender looks at me. Said women never could be hand- 
some who were not good-tempered. I think my temper is 
not intolerable. John likes white teeth; my teeth are of 
a pretty good color. Rose at eleven from the table, the 
company being desirous of a walk in the fields. John 
Gray would lift me over every stile and twice pressed my 
hand. I cannot say I have any objection to John Gray.” 


Sir John Gray fell at the battle of St. Albans and Lady 
Woodville became the queen of Edward IV. 


Tue Portrry or Science or Stupies oF THE Puysi- 
CAL PHEeNomena OF Nature. By Rosert Hunt, 
Author of “ Panthea,’’ *‘ Researches on Light.’’ etc. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington 
St. 1850. 


The “ Poetry of Science” takes a wide range. From the 
“ poetry” of motion to that of heat, from the pvetry of 
magnetism to that of time. The idea is not new. 
The poetry of these vast powers as we may generalize 
them, is evident to all. Poetry lies not alone in the 
flower or the star, in the emotions of the heart, or the 
performance of great deeds. There is a sterner and 
loftier sort in all around us. Gravitation, electricity, 
light, heat—these are not only the constituents of what is 
commonly called poetry—but are in themselves a higher 
poetry. 

Mr. Poe wished his logical and mathematical theory of 
atoms and their laws—his EuREKa—to be called a poem, 
because it was true, “ It is true, therefore it cannot die; 
or if it now be trodden down it will rise hereafter to the 


we think the title a most happy one. 

The work is in many parts very profound, and the stvle 
|is so clear and perspicuous even in threading the most 
| intricate theories of matter, that the “ Poetry of Science” 
_ will beyond any doubt become a work of standard reputa- 

tion. To justify our high opinion of the volume we refer 
| the reader to page 113, where Mr. Hunt discusses the anal- 
| ogy between the effects of light and sound, (arriving at 
| conclusions, we believe, much more philosophical than 
those of Gardiner, in his “ Music of Nature,’’) and to the 
chapters on “Chemical Radiation,” and “ Molecular 
forces,” passim, 
The volume is from the press of Messrs. Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, and we are glad to learn that this is the 
third edition, two having previously appeared in London. 


Tue Yourn’s Coronat. By Hannan Fiace Gourp, 
author of “ Poems,” ete.etc. New York. D. Appleton 
& Co. 200 Broadway. Philadelphia. G.S. Appleton. 
164 Chestnut St. 1851. 





A neat and appropriate volume, or if like Charles Lamb, 
we are permitted to coin a word, volume-let, in that most 
important and difficult walk of letters, /ittle works for 
little people. No talent is more rare than this power of 
lowering the intellect to the level of the childish mind and 
| addressing it, so to speak, in its own vernacular. 
| ‘That great, tremendous and most wunderiul character, 

M. Alexandre Dumas, who has been for the lust twenty 
| years regaling the world with histories, romances, novels, 
dramas, travels, poems, treatises; with a specimen, in a 
word, of every style of bookmaking known to civilized 
| man, attempted in the height of his triumph and vanity, 
not long since to write @ nursery book, He tailed—wuis- 
erably failed—and the legend ot “ The good Lady Bertha 
and her Honey-Broth,” though written with immense labor 
/and Enceladan travail to reach the childish heart—proves 
‘conclusively that the author of a “ Monte-Christo” may 
well be unable to pen a book for children. 

Mrs. Gould’s little “ Coronal” will, we predict, become 
dear to many a child-heart—and we are estopped at once 
‘from the only objection we could make. We would have 
suggested that some of the poems are a little too much 
like plagiarisins from Mother Goose—much closer than 
Mr. Emerson’s imitations of Carlyle—but the immense 
popularity of that standard work is a practical refutation 
of our censure. 


Forest FLowers oF THE West. By Anna S. Rickey. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1851. 


A title to arouse the bile of the author of “ Nine New 
Poets,” who some time since analyzed so unmercifully 
the tender buds of poesy put forth by nine young Parnas- 
sian candidates in this our western world. This poetry 
of title strikes as much less disagreeably in a woman, and 
we see no possible objection to Miss Rickey’s christening. 
We have perhaps been guilty of miscalling the lady, who 
just as probably is a Mrs.—but the fashion of modern lady- 
writers leaves the reader in profound uncertainty on this 
point. 

Many of these poems, though tinged with imitation, are 
sweet and affecting—indeed the portrait (of the authoress) 
in the front of the volume could only belong to a woman 
of great tecling. 
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These five lines from “ The Awakened Heart,” are very 
graceful and pretty. 


**Magian, at the golden gate 

Of my heart why dost thou wait? 
Why thy ceaseless vigils keep— 

Steeped in sleep’s delicious balm 

Knowing only holiest calm !” 


Tue DucueEss; on Woman's Love anp Woman's Hare. 
A Novel. Philadelphia: A Hart, late Carey & Hart. 
156 Chestnut Street. 1851. 


This novel in the Dumas and Ainsworth school of ro- 


mance, purports to be reprinted in America from the Lon- | 


don edition in three volumes. We really do not see what 


he had never exceeded in his year/y issues sixty millions. 
The charge against his honesty is with equal certainty 
refuted by the fact, that when all men, foreseeing the in- 
evitable crash, were converting their notes into gold and 
jewels, and sending them to England and Holland, Law 
bought estates only in France, and on his banishment was 
so poor, that the remaining years of his life were scraped 
out in a manner most miserable. He was neither a Lully 
nor a Cagliostro. He firmly be/ieved in his system. 

For a pleasant, well-written, and not too long account 
of the Tulipomania, we refer the reader to page 98. A 
foreign novelist has lately embodied this mania in a very 
entertaining fiction—the “ Black Tulip.’’ 

The “QO. P. Mania” is related with great spirit, and will 
serve to show the world of 1850, that the disgraceful Astor- 
Place riots had their parallel in the past and in England, 
| though the audiences there were moved by a spirit some- 
what different from one of nationality. There the ques- 





possible recommendation lies in the fact. Stupid books 
are daily issued in three volumes in the city of London 
and this is certainly one ofthe number. We are perhaps | 
wrong in applying to it the word stupid, for in the class | 
of romance to which it belongs it perhaps takes a respec- 
table place—but all the old conventionalities of such pro- 
ductions are found in its pages, from the innocent and in- 
teresting young heroine with blue eyes and golden hair, 
to the warlike hero who acts without conceivable motive | 
and has a face which “ would be effeminate in its beauty 
but for a slight moustache which”—etc., etc., etc. 

The scene is laid in the time of Benncis I.—the inevi- 
table Triboulet figures as jester, and the scene at the | 
church where M. Pomperant offers the young girl the holy | 
water to say nothing of his Gascon oath, “Cap Diou!” | 
smacks most wonderfully of our old friends Porthos and | 
D’ Artugnan ina certain volume of M. Dumas. Possibly 
the author has not met with “The Three Guardsmen,” 
but the pages of the “ Duchess” argue strongly to the 
contrary. 


ExtraorpinaRy Porutar Deustons. By Charles 
Mackay. Author of “The Thames and its Tributa- 
ries,” “The Hope of the World,” ete. Philadelphia : 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1851, 


This work has, we think, been overrated. It has at- 
tained a very high popularity, we believe, in England ; 
and its republication in this country is an evidence of the 
fact. It is a volume, however, of considerable merit. The 
close research which should characterize every produc- 
tion aiming to arouse the past time and its actors from 
their long sleep, it is true, is nowhere found, but the gen- 
eral views of the writer strike us as most liberal and just. 

On several of the subjects which come under the au- 
thur’s notice, there lingers to this day and hour a most 
remarkable amount of ignorance and a still greater mea- 
sure of prejudice. We refer more particularly to the 
“ Mississippi Scheme” and its author, John Law. For 
more than a century this man has been the scoff and de- 
rision of the world. ‘The grave has received long since 
his mortal body , but stronger than death and “ more greedy 
than the grave”’ slander and detraction have seized upon 
his character. He has been called in turn a knave, fool, 
swindler and coward. He was neither—and Mr. Mac- 
kay’s pages make this most abundantly manifest. 

To the charge that from his ignorance or folly he plung- 
ed Fiance into most imminent danger, and brought her to 
the brink of revolution, the author replies —and supports 
his assertion,—that Law was a complete master of Finance 
and that up to the time when the Regent forced him to 
issue bills to the amount of one thousand millions of francs, 





tion touched their pockets, and after three mouths of riot 
the manager was bullied into submission. The account 
'by Mr. Mackay makes most painfully evidently the bru- 
| tality of the audience and their triumph by mere brute 
force over the calm dignity of Kemble. 

In the first volume may be found an account of the 
Thugs of India, or as these murderous fanatics are ac- 
customed to style the members of their sect, the Phansi- 
gars. The account of their religious belief and its origin 
| is in the highest degree curious—and is authenticated by 
|Capt. Sleeman, who was, during his long residence in 
| India, often thrown in contact with these horrible enthusi- 
asts. For strange to say, the murders of the Thugs, are 
the result of a lofty and sublime sense of religious duty 
| —their young being trained from their tenderest years to 

strangle and kill at random, if they expect to enter into 
the kingdom of their own heaven. Bhawanee is the god- 
dess who presides over their horrible rites, and she is the 
founder of the Phansigars. The legend runs, that in re- 
mote ages of the world, there lived an enormous demon, 
who made nothing of walking through the Indian Ocean, 
which only reached to his middle, and who devoured 
great numbers of the human race. At last the merciful 
goddess, Bhawanee, with a sharp sword slew him. But 
from every drop of his blood sprung up smaller demons, 
who devoured men as before. She exterminated these too 
by thousands, but unfortunately their blood was as pro- 
lific as that of their “common ancestor.”” Then the god- 
dess Bhawanee gave her chosen followers in this world a 
noose, which she showed them how to tie, and sent them 
furth—to strangle. The stranglers exerted themselves so 
energetically, that in a short time the race of demons was 
extinct. Then they brought the magic handkerchief to 
the goddess, who bade them on the contrary keep it, and, 
not to get out of practice, use it on men—she promising to 
bury the bodies. She cxacted but one condition—the 
Phansigar must never look behind him—and this caution 
was long religiously observed. One of the sect, however, 
more prying than reverential, was moved with curiosity 
to know how Bhawanee buried the dead. He looked 
back and saw her with the legs of a man depending from 
her mouth ;—she was acannibal. For this disobedience 
—vothers say because the rebellious Thug committed the 
crime of Acteon—the goddess decreed that thenceforth 
they should bury their own dead. 

The race of Thugs is much thinned, but their number 
is still 10,000, and it is confidently stated that they mur- 
der every year 30,000 of their fellow-creatures. Many of 
the leaders have, however, been given up and punished ; 
among others the notorious Feringeea, from whom Sue 
has drawn his Faringhea, 

We were much pleased with Mr. Mackay’s notices of 
the Count St. Germain and Cagliostro. By a few quiet 
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touches, the character of the wonderful nobleman who 
had discovered the elixir vite und lived for centuries, is 
brought out in bold relief;—and though Mr. Carlyle in 
one of his most curious performances has ridiculed and 
attempted to throw discredit on the account of Cagliostro 
here given, we incline, after reading both, decidedly to- 
wards the speculations of Mr. Mackay. Everything re- 
lating to Cagliostro is dark and doubtful; we can only 
judge ot the probabilities of his character and career. Mr, 
Carlyle has drawn him such as the “ Arch-quack” and 
“King of Scoundrels,” in his own opinion, should have 
been. Mr. Mackay has painted him as we think he was. 

The chief remaining subjects treated of in “ Popular 
Delusions,” are Slow Poisoning, the Crusades, and Witch- 
craft. 

For sale by Harrold and Murray. 


Tue IstanD Worvcp or THE Paciric; by the Rev. 
Henny T. Cuzever. New York. Hurper & Brothers. 
1851. 


This is a very readable little volume of some 400 pages, 





containing much that is interesting about the Sandwich 
Islands, and especially concerning the lives, labors, and | 
escapes of the missionaries, who have achieved so much | 
in the civilization and conversion of the Islanders. The 

sketches of the natives, also, their modes of life and man- | 
ners, changed as they are by the influence of the white 
man—and the description of the great volcano, which de- 
fies alike the control of the savage and the civilized man— 
are very faithful and spirited. We have one or two faults 
to find with the book. First, the author is too fond of 
quoting poetry, onymous and anonymeus; and, secondly, 
he makes too much parade of the prevalent licentiousness 
in those islands, and its unfortunate results. Very preba- 
bly he will say with Midshipman Easy—“ duty before de- 
cency,” which is a very good maxim to obey, when it is 
ounce proved that the indecency is indispensable to a dis- 
charge of duty. But we do not believe that a single Ha- 
waiian will be reclaimed by Mr. Cheever’s book; while 
many a modest cheek (if he has female readers,) must 
blush at some of his pages—many a modest mind be 
wounded by thoughts aud images that should ne’er have 
found entrance into places as pure. 





A New Crasstcat Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography. By William 
Smith, LL.D. Revised with numerous corrections and 
additions. By Charles Anthon, LL.D New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 


A Copious and Critical Latin-EnGuisu Lexicon. Found- 
ed on the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William 
Freund: With additions and corrections from the Lexi- 
cons of Gesner, Faccivlati, Scheller, Georges, &c. By 
E, A, Andrews, LL.D. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 82 Cliff street. 1851. 


Two admirable companion volumes, evidently published 
at great expense and with the most scrupulous accuracy, 
which no classical scholar should fail to purchase. The 
Biographical Dictionary is a reprint of Smith’s well-known 
work, embodying many valuable notes of Professor An- 
thon, and is destined, we predict, to supersede all other 
works of the class in our language. Professor Andrews’ 
Lexicon is ull that could be desired in that line, aud is as 
great an improvement upon the eminent Ainsworth of our 





school-boy days, (a book, by the way, which we were 





wont to consider as second only in authority and claims 
to reverential regard, to the Bible itself,) as the modera 
railway upon the old-fashioned mud turnpike of 1800. 
The Lexicon is one of the most beautiful specimens of ty- 
pography that ever came from the press of the Harpers. 
We repeat that every student of the Latin tongue ought 
to have these works in his library. For ourselves, we 
would not be without them for five times the amount of 
their cost. 


For sale by Morris & Brother. 


FapvetTeE: A Domestic Story, from the French. Bg 
Matitpa M. Hays. New York. Geo. P. Putnam. 1851, 


We have not for a long time read so sweeta story. I¢ 
is pure, natural and wholesome; thoroughly French— 
but not the French of Dumas or of Sue, the exaggerated 
and prurient abominations of the present day. It more 
resembles the romances of Florian and Saint Pierre, but, 
while the purity and beauty of their morals are preserved, 
the tone of the picture is reduced, by exchanging the pas- 
toral and sentimental coloring, for the sober hues of coun- 
try life in France, It is truly what it is called, a domestic 
story ; and one that is much more likely to profit a child 
in the reading, than a ream of such flimsy, made-to-sell, 
manufactures, as the “ Rollo books,” and the * Charlotte 
Elizabeths.”. We are indebted to Messrs. Naso & 
Woopnouss for the gratification this work has given us; 
and we commend our readers to their store for the like 
pleasure. 


Messrs. Morris & Brother have sent us a copy of the 
American Almanac for 1851, published by Little & Brown 
of Boston. This valuable work is too well known to need 
any commendation at our hands, but we may say that for 
full and accurate information on all matters connected 
with the progress of the country, the present issue is fully 
equal to any of the former volumes. The astronomical 
aud statistical pertions are of especial interest and value, 
and have evidently been prepared by careful hands. The 
book is very neatly printed and sold at the low price of 
One Dollar. 


Tue FoorerRtnts OF THE CREATOR; OR THE ASTRO- 
LePis OF Srromness. By HocH MitierR. Author of 
“ The Old Red Sandstone,” etc. From the third Lon- 
don edition; with a memoir of the author by Louis 
Agassiz. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 39 Washing- 
ton Street. 1850. 


This is a work of the very highest value, and we most 
cordially recommend it to the public, though from a press 
of engagements we have been unable to give it that ample 
and thorough examination which its high character calls 
for at our hands. The North British Review, the most 
liberal and reliable of all the quarterlies, declares it to be 
unsurpassed “by any modera work of the same class,” 
and Dr. Buckland, author of a “ Bridgewater Treatise” 
on geology, avowed that “he had never been so much 
astonished in his life by the powers of any man,” and that 
this “ wonderful” author made him ashamed of “ the com- 
parative meagreness and poverty of his own descriptions— 
he would give his left hand to possess such powers.” 

We have only to add that the work was written to coun. 
teract the sophistry of the “ Vestiges of Creation,”’ to re- 
commend it to the attentive consideration of every right- 
minded searcher after truth. 

For sale by Harrold & Murray. 








